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Largesse 
By Flora Carleton Fagnani 


OOR bird, though famishing mid snows, 
Warily dost thou come ? 
Behold a whole, fair loaf for thee 
Who trusts not for a crumb. 


So I mistrusted, knowing not ’ 
The Hand that gave me bread 
Was Love’s, till, patient feeding me, 
“* My loaf is thine,” He said. 
New York City. 
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Sin’s Worst Punishment 

It is often noted that punishment in the next 
world used to be more preached a few generations ago 
than it is to-day. Perhaps that is because men are 
coming to realize that religion is more a matter of 
this world than of the next,—certainly while we are 
here. But can punishment in the next world for sin 
be any greater than sin’s punishment while we live ? 
Sin’s worst punishment is loss of power. We need 
no look into eternity to see this. Continued sin has 
only one end here: the power-current ceases ; lights 
go out ; wheels stop. Has any man so much power 
that he can risk the atrophy of one of his energies ? 
Then he cannot afford to sin. Even God's forgive- 
ness of sin does not restore all the lost power. ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death,'’—death even while we live. 


x 














Being a Scholar 


Success is never accidental. It is always bought 
at a high price. And the steps to success are much 
the same, in whatever walk of life. Men whose in- 
tellectual achievements rank them as the world’s 
great scholars may seem to be of a class by them- 
selves. But what makes a scholar? A writer in a 
well known encyclopedia of biography powerfully 
sums up the scholarly temperament as ‘‘that rare 
combination of profound insight, sustained attention, 
microscopic accuracy, iron tenacity, and disinterested 
pursuit of truth, which characterizes the great scien- 
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tific discoverer or the great historian.'"* Would your 
duties of to-day be the better done if you brought 
‘*the scholarly temperament’’ to bear upon them? 
Is not that ‘‘scholarly temperament," after all, 
within the reach of all of us? Have we any right to 
work in any other way? If there were more such 
scholars, there would be more masters. 


x 
Our Only Salvation 


Everywhere the Bible points to something more 
than mere intellectual belief as necessary to salvation. 
The man who, knowing the truth as to the Son of 
God, lives out of harmony with the Saviour, would 
seem to be the most hopeless of creatures. Yet many 
aman lives on in open or secret sin, trying to per- 
suade himself that his church membership and his 
intellectual acceptance of Christ's existence and sav- 
ing power will, at the last, save him. A hundred 
years ago a keen and consecrated writer showed the 
awful mistake of that when he said : ‘‘O, reader, if 
the life of Christ be not your pattern, the death of 
Christ will never be your pardon.’’ 


x. 
Sunday Rest at St. Louis 


Our nation will go on record as having rebuked 
the sabbath-breaker, in its insistence upon closed gates 
one day in seven at the Louisiana Exposition at St. 
Louis. It is all the more encouraging now to notice 
that one of the significant features of the Department 
of Congresses at the Exposition is an International 
Congress on Sunday Rest, to be held October 11-14. 
The opening session will be held the evening of the 
first day in Festival Hall, seating 4,000 people, and 
the Senior United States Senator of Ohio, the Hon. 
Joseph B. Foraker, who made the nominating speech 
for President McKinley both times, will deliver the 
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leading address. The later sessions will be held in 
the great International Hall of Congresses. Members 
of the British Parliament and the German Diet have 
been invited. Dr. John Stoecker, Court Preacher to 
the Emperor William, expects to be present, as does 
President Matteo Prochet of Rome. The Honorable 
Minister of Justice and Religion in Spain and the Prime 
Minister of the Queen of Holland have written stating 
that they expect to send representatives. The Free 
Church of Scotland will send two representatives. 
President T. J. Scott of Lucknow, India, will in per- 
son represent that country. Leading diplomats, a 
prime minister, an ex-president, governors, judges, 
lawyers, and business men, throughout the world, 
have given their names and influence to the commit- 
tees in charge. The Christian people at the Fair 
should be quick to recognize the opportunity that is 
theirs in attending an international congress of this 
significance. Times are not growing worse. 


x 
How to Live a Long Life 


Diligence makes days short and life long ; dalli- 
ance makes days long and life short. How slowly, 
how heavily pass days of laziness, yet how short and 
worthless a life made of these always seems! Short 
and quick-footed are the days which go by full of 
worthy pursuits. Long seems the life like Gladstone's 
or David Livingstone’s, made up of these busy, short 
days. Remember that it is not with long days, but 
with length of days, that Scripture says there is satis- 
faction. Long days are the days that are wasted or 
lost in pettiness ; length of days is the possession of 
those whose days still live in the fruitfulness of their 
accomplishments. If any man would have a long 
life, let him fill his days until they seem short ; if 
any man has a short and worthless life, it is he whose 
days are so vapid and empty that they seem tedious 
and long. May you have short days and a long life ! 


The Venture of Faith 


HE simplest words are the most unfathomable, 
the most impossible of definition. They have 
the simplicity of the sea and of the sky, which 

bound each other at the horizon, but are not to be 
scored and marked by any boundary line of ours. 
One such word is faith, which Christ and Paul agree 
in putting into the forefront of the working virtues, 
but which the theologies have more obscured than 
explained to us. We are getting back to the discov- 
ery that faith is not so much a mental operation as a 
personal relation in which the will is enlisted. Its 
proper object is not a creed but a person,—our God 
and our Saviour. We are learning that he is not jus- 
tified by faith who merely holds a right conception of 
that doctrine, and who can dilate on the imperfection 
of rival definitions of it, but he who from his heart 
can say that he has put himself for salvation into the 
hands of that Christ who is made justification unto us. 
Not that creeds are useless things, but their use is to 
embody our convictions rather than our faith. When 
the Apostle says, ‘‘1 know whom I have believed,"’ 
he combines both. 

Equally faulty is the confusion of faith with sight, 
which Phillips Brooks says he found a very common 
error. It is not unusual to find people who have been 
greatly bereaved by the death of their friends show 
unwillingness to trust God in the matter the least bit. 
They insist on knowing exactly why this should have 
befallen them, and array their arguments against its 
wisdom as though they were in just as good a position 
as their Maker to judge of the matter. «‘* Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in hith,’’ is not what they 
even wish to be able to say. 


It is probably less common to find those who ask 
to see rather than to know in the matter of their own 
salvation. ‘‘I cannot believe,’’ an inquirer said to 
Mr. Moody. ‘*Whom can you not believe?'’ was 
his penetrating answer. Faith means trusting God in 
that matter. It is going beyond what sight and 
knowledge make possible to us. It is the child’s leap 
into his father’s arms, made in the dark often, and 
met by his father’s firm grasp. 

Faith means venture. What we have learned by 
experience to be true is no longer a matter of faith, 
but of sight, of conviction, of certainty. It is not a 
matter of faith with us that the earth will sustain us 
as we walk upon it, but it may once have been such 
in our infancy, if we had clearness of thought suffi- 
cient to deal with that problem. When a boy has 
learned to swim, it ceases to be a matter of faith with 
him that the water will bear him up, but it was so at 
the outset of his learning. And as the baby trusts 
itself to the ground and the boy to the water, the be- 
liever trusts himself to God, by an act of volition, by 
an act of courage, at a venture. Eliminate these ele- 
ments, and you have eliminated the essentials of 
faith, You may have left a calculating prudence, or 
a doctrinal speculation, or a pious emotion, but not 
faith. 

And as the Christian life begins in faith, in trusting 
and believing God, so it goes on in faith. We are 
sanctified by faith, not less than justified by it. Our 
Saviour cannot do many mighty works in us if our 
unbelief hinders him in working. We have to trust 
him as hating our sins, desiring to set us free from 
our sins, and able to cleanse us from them. It is in © 
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this faith that we pray for greater holiness, for growth 
in likeness to his own holiness, for the grace of char- 
acter which shall displace our habitual wrong-doings. 
For these things we are authorized to pray without 
any reserves, as they are declared to be the will of 
God for us. It is this which forbids us to rest in our 
imperfection, as though that were a law of life for us 
instead of being just an ugly fact of life. Whether 
sinless perfection, as some think, is attainable in this 
life, or, as others believe, is to be the crown of the 
life-long process of sanctification, is not the question 
here. In either view, the seeking for all the holiness 
we are capable of is the Christian's duty, and it is 
fulfilled by faith working on to hope and love. 

In this process we are greatly hindered by want of 
faith at one critical point. We deplore our sins, we 
ask for help to overcome them, and we go about our 
life and its works without any faith that the prayer 
has been answered. We know it was right in itself, 
and that we really wanted what we asked for. We 
know that without the help we asked, sin will con- 
tinue to rule in our mortal bodies. Yet we do nut 
really expect the help to be given, and still less do 
we believe that it has been given. So we find our- 
selves just where we were, and begin the same prayers 
over again, and to just as little purpose. Where has 
the failure been? Not in God, surely! Not in the 
grace and willingness of Jesus Christ to save us and 
all his people from their sins. It has been in us, 
God's hands of giving have been stretched out to us 
with the gift we asked, but no hand of faith in us 
went out to grasp it. We did not believe that our 
prayers were answered, and we were left as powerless 
against the evil thing as before. 

The prayer for sanctification is the prayer to be 
‘* filled with the Spirit’’ of Jesus Christ. When we 
offer that, as Mr. Meyer says, we are not to look for 
any outburst of emotion as evidence, but to wait hum- 
bly upon God, believe that he is going to keep his 
word with us, and then go forth reckoning that he has 
done so. All that is personal trust in him ; anything 
that comes short of it is less than faith. Let us no 
longer doubt either his ability or his willingness. 
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Are “ Missionary Pigs’? Unclean ? 
Watchful readers of The Sunday School Times 
make many a wise suggestion to its editors, and in so 
doing they help to multiply the value of the paper to 
all its subscribers. A Bible student in South Dakota 
makes a point that is worth heeding. She writes : 

Having seen in the numbers of The Sunday School Times 
for June 18 and 25 something about pigs being used for mis- 
sionary offerings, I could not but wonder whether those who 
wrote knew what God's Word says,—that no unclean animal 
was either to be eaten or offered in sacrifice. I believe you 
also know that leprosy follows the seacoast, the inland lakes, 
and the large rivers, and that the British Government, by 
sending a commission to India to investigate the cause of 
leprosy, found it to be fish of a quality that God had forbidden 
to be eaten. I have also read that oysters were the scavengers 
of the rivers, becoming numerous where sewage is plentiful, — 
and typhoid germs have been found in oysters. I could write 
some things more from the knowledge that scientists have 
about other animals. 

The ‘‘missionary pigs’’ were referred to in~two 
different ways in The Sunday School Times, In a 
story for children the true incident of the missionary 
work of John Williams in the South Sea Islands 
was told, as illustrating the readiness of the newly 
won followers of Christ to give of their best posses- 
sion, the pigs which they all owned and prized, in 
order to raise money to send missionaries to preach 
Christ to others who had not yet had their privilege. 
No one can question the value in the Lord's sight of 
the more than five hundred dollars which these earn- 
est disciples in this way devoted to his work. That 
money was cleaner than some that finds its way on to 
contribution plates in civilized Christian lands. If 
one has any doubt on that point, let him remember 
the Voice that one time said: ‘* What God hath 
cleansed, make not thou common."’ 

But the South Dakota writer does right to question 
the plan of adopting the ‘‘ missionary pig’’ idea in a 
Christian Sunday-school where other resources are at 
hand, as was described in the workers’ paragraph in 
The Sunday School Times of June 18, which told of 
the children of a Sunday-school primary class being 
given little porcelain missionary-pig-banks in which 
they put their pennies and nickels and dimes, and 
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thus, following the example of the South Sea Island- 
ers, fattened their pigs for a good purpose. It does 
seem as though the pig, from every consideration, 
had better be the last thing to use in an enlightened 
land as a receptacle for missionary funds. More than 
one prominent physician of modern times has borne 
eloquent testimony to the sanitary wisdom of the 
Mosaic law, and more than one individual and com- 
munity in these days has had occasion to regret, in 
suffering and illness, having disregarded the stipula- 
tions of the Pentateuch on the eating of things clean 
and unclean. Let us leave missionary pigs to those 
who have nothing else to offer. 


Hx 
Was the Hebrew Law Written ? 


Words are often misleading, not merely as to 
their use or meaning, but they may be interpreted by 
a reader as seeming to have a purpose entirely outside 
the writer's thought. A recent editorial statement in 
this department of The Sunday School Times has led 
an English correspondent to write concerning a phase 
of Bible criticism which had no place in the thought 
of the writer of the statement questioned. Says the 
English reader : 


I observe in your Notes on Open Letters (May 28), under 
the heading of ‘‘ Hebrew Written Law,"’ a reply to an in- 
quirer, in which you speak of ‘‘the foroth"’ as being ‘* handed 
down orally from generation to generation,’’ and that ‘‘ the 
legislative portions of the Pentateuch are included among 
these.’’ I regret that you should have allowed this fragment 
of a ‘‘criticism,’’ which is now being rapidly discredited, to 
lead you to offer to your many readers that which is unsup- 
ported by one particle of right evidence. The age in ques- 
tion, as Professor Sayce has shown, was one of literary 
exuberance, . 

The English reader's regret is ‘‘ unsupported by 
one particle of right evidence.’’ The Sunday School 
Times has never held or intimated that the early He- 
brew law was not written. In the editorial comments 
in question it was distinctly pointed out that written 
law ‘‘ was early known among the children of Israel,’’ 
and reference was made to the ‘‘ book of the covenant,"’ 
which was ‘‘ read in the audience of the people.’’ 
(Exod. 24:7.) Professor Sayce’s contributions to 
The Sunday School Times years ago emphasized the 
fact that Hebrew law was written, although he did 
not attempt to specify just when /orofh, in general, 
began to be written. In spite of these plain state- 
ments, the English reader is troubled because of 
what he has mistakenly read into the comments that 
appeared here,—which only goes to show the limita- 
tions and uncertainties of human language. 

It is true that the editorial comments called atten- 
tion to the fact that Zorvoth, or ‘‘ directions,’’ as com- 
ing from the Giver of the law, and spoken by his 
prophets, were given orally to the people from genera- 
tion to generation by the priests. The Sunday School 
Times would seem to have good scriptural backing when 
it said this, even though the English correspondeat 
doesn’t like it. For example: Moses ‘‘ took the book 
of the covenant, and read in the audience of the peo- 
ple.’ Moses instructed the priests to ‘‘ read this law 
before all Israel in their hearing.’’ Joshua assembled 
the people before Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, and 
‘‘read all the words of the law. . . . There was not a 
word of all that Moses commanded, which Joshua 
read not before all the assembly of Israel, and the 
women, and the little ones, and the sojourners that 
were among them.’’ Therefore the law was written, 
and the law was transmitted orally. Neither process 
conflicts with the other; each was a part of God's 
plan for the training of his people. 


x 
The Shackles of Chain Letters 


This is the day of labor-saving devices. There 
are workers who would welcome a religious machine 
that would act on the principle of the perfecting print- 
ing press, —feed in the web of paper at one end and 
help yourself to the finished product at the other. 
One of the attempts at this sort of mechanism is the 
*«chain letter.'"". A New York correspondent asks for 
the Editor's view : 

A ‘chain letter’ is in circulation in this community in 
which prayer is asked that God ‘‘ will abundantly bless the 
cause of missions, and by his divine grace cause many to go 
and proclaim the glad tidings to those who are in darkness."’ 
It is desired that each recipient write three letters. Would 
a endorse this method of request for even so worthy a cause? 

f you do not care to answer by a personal letter, will you 
kindly do so through the columns of the Times? 

Imagine Paul of Tarsus starting a chain letter to 
‘the saints that are at Ephesus’’! Imagine Simon 
Peter urging all of his friends to ask three of their 
friends to pray that God would ‘‘ cause many to go 
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and proclaim the glad tidings to those who are in 
darkness’’! Imagine the Nazarene leaving this last 
message with his disciples: ‘‘ write ye unto all the 
world, that the Father may cause some one else to 
preach the gospel to the whole creation’’! The 
‘‘chain letter’’ appeal for prayer or service is a 
travesty and a burlesque on the Great Commission. 
It is a bait for lazy people who would shirk their own 
duty and shift their responsibility on to others. It 
is promiscuous, not individual,—and promiscuous 
preaching or praying is worse than worthless. Study 
the Bible, Old Testament and New, if you would find 
how God would have men work in the kingdom. 
‘* Take up the whole armor of God,’’ which may in- 
clude a suit of chain mail against temptation, and 
the chain lightning of Spirit-fired speech ; but shun 
the chain letter as you would the shackles of the 
evil one: it is not part of the armory of the soldier 
of the faith. Verily, ‘there are many devices in a 
man’s heart ; but the counsel of Jehovah, ¢#az shall 


stand.,”’ 
x 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—so¢ biblical 
questions—that are of age interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FRANKFORT, KAN.—I have been referred to you for infor- 
mation regarding Boys’ Brigade work. Can you inform me 
where I can get a book on the subject, how to organize and 
conduct a boys’ brigade ?—R. A. S. 

Address The Brigade Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
and they wili send you all the information you desire. 


Are there any schools that require their teachers to complete 
some teacher-training course before receiving appointment ? 
Is it a wise plan? 

It is a wise plan, but very few do it. However, it is 
growing in favor, and I believe the time is coming when it 
will be quite general in its application. Public-school 
teachers must hold a diploma. Sunday-school teachers 
ought to do the same, though the diploma may not mean 
so much in one case as in the other, Nevertheless, it 
shows a step in the right direction. 


How many scholars should be in a class when the Sunday- 
school is all in one room ? 

There is no absolute rule in this matter which is univer- 
sal in its application. Scholars ought not to sit in such a 
way that members will be nearer to any other teacher than 
to their own teacher. The classes ought to be small enough 
so that the teachers in speaking would not be disturbing 
others. There is, however, another condition that enters 
into the matter, and that has nothing whatever to do with 
the building itself. No teacher should have a class larger 
in number than he is able to shepherd during the week. 


Jackson, GA.—Can you give me the address of some one 
to whom I may write for information in regard to a successfull 
operated graded Sunday-school? I would prefer one whic 
has about. two hundred to two hundred and fifty pupils, di- 
vided into ten to fourteen classes. 1 am also anxious to know 
whether or not the International Lessons can be taught at the 
same time in a regularly graded school.—F. S. E. 

There are many such schools. I will give you the ad- 
dress of one,—A. B. Laskey, 2443 Maplewood Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. He is superintendent of the Epworth Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunday-school. It is well graded, uses 
the International Lessons, and is about the size you indi- 
cate. Write to Mr. Laskey. Yes, the International Les- 
sons can be successfully used in such a school. 





How can a state secretary interest pastors in the state work ? 

The question seems to imply that pastors are not inter- 
ested. ‘That statement should not be made in any whole- 
sale way, for it is not true. Pastors, like other people, 
often need to be interested in the work. We find it just 
as true of other people as cf pastors. We should not ex- 
pect the interest of anybody until two things are done: 
(1.) We must inform them about the work, (2.) We 
must prove to them that the work will be a benefit to their 
own local church and Sunday-school. When these two 
things are accomplished, and they generally can be accom- 
plished, there is little trouble in securing interest and co- 
operation, not only of pastors, but of others also. 





Owosso, MICH.—My scholars are from eleven to thirteen 
years of age, and are to graduate this year from the pr:mary 
department. Other years the graduating class have learned 
some psalms, the names of the books of the Bible, The Beati- 
tudes, etc. But this year I thought I would like to have this 
class study some questions on the life and work of Jesus. Do 
you know where I| could procure some leaflets, with questions 
on the cities and places where Christ's life was yoo to be 
studied with the map, and about the miracles and happenings 
at these places ?—A. M. B. 


One of the most convenient and compact books on this 
subject is No. 1 of the ‘* Ten-Minute Series of Supplemen- 
tal Lessons for the Sunday-school,’’ issued by The Meth- 
odist Book Concern (10 cents). The same house also 
issues a booklet by George W. Pease, entitled, ‘‘ New 
Testament History,’’ which is in the same line. 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 
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“Glittering Generalities” 


Not long ago in a county convention a young lady read 
a short paper on some special aspect of Sunday-school 
work. The writer was absent from the room at the time, 
but came in just in time to hear one of the delegates, a 
senior brother, make the statement that he was tired of 
listening to ‘‘ glittering generalities,’’ he wanted something 
practical, said he would like to know how we were going 
to get people who were not at Sunday-school to attend, etc. 

My turn came next, and fearing to add ‘‘generalities,”’ 
glittering or otherwise, I left my contemplated address in 
my grip, and took up the question raised—** How to get 
people to attend Sunday-school?’’ The audience was a 
large one, and quite representative of the county—ten out 
of twelve townships being represented. There were at 
least fifty-workers in the audience. ; 

Desiring to get fairly at the problem, I asked (it was in 
April), ‘*‘ How many persons here have tried since the first 
of January to get one person to attend Sunday-school ?’’ 
To my surprise only eleven responded, and my “‘ glittering 
generality ’’ questioner was not among the number. Of 
the eleven who responded, I asked one after the other, 
‘¢ What success did you have?’’ While not all had suc- 
ceeded in all attempts, yet all had been successful in a 
large measure. An enthusiastic discussion was: thus pro- 
voked, and one of the workers present, in a closing word, 
said, ‘*I am going home from this convention wondering 
more why I do not ask people to come to Sunday-school, 
and less why people do not come.’’ This is a good atti- 
tude. We are discussing great problems and lofty theo- 
ries, but are we doing the simple things at our hands to 
do ?—Z. W. Halpenny, General Secretary State Sunday- 
school Association of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 


. 
Doing God’s Field Work 


**I left home recently very tired,’’ writes a Kentucky 
Field Worker, ‘‘for I have had the most strenuous two 
months of my life. I think I was wondering in my own 
selfish heart’ whether it was worth while, when Mr. 
(who is one of our Field Workers) came and sat down by 
me and put this pointed question : 

‘* «Do you make it your business to speak to the boys and 
girls as you go about onthe trains?’ I think I answered 
him rather petulantly, and I am sure there were tears 
(nervous ones) in my eyes as I said: 

‘**No, I don’t any more, I just have so much work to 
do, and have to talk so everlastingly much, that I keep 
still whenever I have the opportunity, and besides I don’t 
think children like to be talked to by strangers. I used to 
do it a lot, but now I feel I must husband my strength for 
the duties ahead.’ 

*** Well,’ he said, in his quiet way, ‘I don’t doubt you 
are right, but will you let me tell you something that hap- 
pened to me only yesterday?’ Then he told me the following 
incident. I learned my lesson out of it, and felt anew the 
truth of what I heard Mr. Hugh Cork say about a month 
ago: ‘If we asked God every morning not to let us pass 
by one opportunity to help, he would put them in our way 
all the time.’ It is so easy to grow selfish and careless, 
and to forget that He never was too busy to help.’’ 

The Field Worker was called from his home to go forth 
into a comparatively new territory, where it was essential 
that winning work should be done. As the family gath- 
ered for morning prayer, the father’s heart was a little 
heavy at the thought of leaving them again. He had been 
called uway so much, and his absences had been so pro- 
tracted, that he sorely missed the association with those 
dearest to him. 

Once on his way, he lifted his heart in prayer to the 
lather, asking that some work might be sent him to do 
that day that would recompense him for the loneliness he 
felt in parting from his loved ones. 

The day wore on, The heat became intensified. The 
train stopped at every station. A woman with four chil- 
dren boarded the train, One of the children was a little 
baby who fretted uneasily. As the poor woman tried 
to adjust herself and her charges, and seemed too help- 
less to accomplish anything, the Ficld Worker offered to 
help her. Noticing the little baby, he spoke to the woman 
sympathetically : ‘*I am sorry your baby seems to be sick. 
Is there anything I can do for you to help you with your 
children or your bundles ?’’ 

‘* Well, sir, I don’t believe you can help me any. This 
isn’t my baby, and these are not my children. Their 
mother is in a box in the baggage car, and I’m taking her 
home to bury her where she was brought up. She’s had 
a hard life, sir, for the man she married took to drink, and 
he wouldn’t let me see her ever. But when she got so 
bad, sir, she said, ‘1 must see mother,’ and he told her if 
I came he’d kill me. But she wanted me so bad, sir, just 
once before she died, that she asked one of the neighbors 
to write for me, and so 1 came right away. I had to have 
a policeman to take me to the house, for fear that her hus- 





band would kill me, but when he heard I was coming, he 
went clear away from home, and we don’t know where he is. 
I got there in the evening, and she was so glad to see me 
once more. And the next day she died, and so she’s at 
rest at last. We didn’t have any money, nor any way to 
get back home, but the neighbors loved her, and they 
raised a sum, and bought the coffin, and helped us to get 
back.”’ 

The Field Worker talked with her awhile, and tried to 
help that way, and then, with the true worker’s instinct, 
he wanted to help more. He went to the conductor, and 
said, ‘‘I don’t mean to interfere with business, sir, but I 
think there’s an opportunity for all of us on this train to 
help somebody else, if we’ve a mind to do it.’’ He told 
the woman’s story, and he and the conductor went through 
the train, and soon had a neat sum to help the lonely little 
company of mourners along their way. 

One man, a busy merchant, as they neared his town, 
finding that the motherless baby had been fed on sour 
milk, because that was all they had, got off and bought 
fresh milk for the little one, and wished them Godspeed. 
Towards evening they came to a station where the little 
party must spend the night, in order to wait for the con- 
nection that would carry them to the destination of the 
six-foot black box in the baggage car. They had expected 
to spend the night in the station. The grandmother would 
keep awake and mind the baby, and the children would 
sleep on the benches. But the wave of kindness that had 
started in the Field Worker’s heart spread and widened 
into a sympathetic stream of kindly deeds. The woman 
was taken to the hotel, and made comfortable for one 
night, at least, out of her toil-hardened life. 

If the morning, in the sunshine, the Field Worker came 
into the station. There he found the little company whose 
acquaintance he had formed the day before. As he bade 
them good-by, he asked the woman if he might leave his 
card with her. On that card was his name and ‘State 
Sunday-school Association.’? On the other side was 
printed : 

** Jesus, take this heart of mine, 
fake it pure and wholly thine, 
Thou hast bled and died for me, 
I will henceforth live for thee."’ 


This was his letter of introduction, his passport, his guide- 
book. 

‘*Some day,’’ he said, ‘* you may meet some one work- 
ing in the Sunday-school field, and perhaps you would like 
to say a word to help them along.’’ 

Then the Field Worker’s train pulled into the station, 
and he must go on his way. There was a song of joy in 
his heart as he thanked God for so graciously answering 
the prayers of the day before that went up from the hearts 
of his own children and from his that was weary. 


< 


The Nova Scotia Supplemental Plan 


The ‘* Nova Scotia Plan’’ is now in use in one hundred 
and thirty-six schools in that province, with about as many 
more in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 

It is in no way intended to supplant the International 
Lesson, but to supply a need that is not met by it. 

The course is graded to rank about one year behind the 
work done in the public schools by pupils of the same age, 
thus reducing the effort to acquire it to a minimum. 

The course consists of an orderly and progressive study 
of the ‘* Book,’’—its structure, geography, history, biog- 
raphy, in bare outline. This will be made to /ive in the 
study of the International Lesson. Added to this are 
Christian doctrine (catechism) and memory Scriptures. 
Annual examinations and promotions are provided for. 
The schools using it are almost automatically graded. For 
schools that desire it, seals are added to the promotion 
certificates for attention to the five following subjects : 


1. Faithful attendance at Sunday-school. 

2. Church attendance, 

3- Home study of the International Lesson. 

4. Bibles brought from home. 

5. Offering. 

This immensely increases the interest in the school by 
the pupils. e 
It has been very appropriately named ‘‘ Pupil Train- 
ing,’’ which is a better name than ‘‘ Supplemental ’”’ or 
** General ’’ lessons. 

There are some conditions that lie at the very founda- 
tion of any course of this nature. They appear in the 
syllabus as ‘‘ Essential Features,’’ and are as follows : 


IN ORDER TO SUCCEED 


t. It must be a graded course. 

2. It must be simple enough to be acquired by the dullest 
pupils. 

3. It must not occupy more than tén minutes of the session 
of the school. 

4- It must not necessarily entail home study. 





5. It must be taught by the teachers, whether the pupils 
agree to study it or not, the same as the International Lesson. 

6. Vary the work. Do not teach all the Scripture or all of 
any other subject together. 

7. Annual examinations must de held for purposes of pro- 
motion. 

8. Certificates of promotion should be given to those who 
pass the examinations. 

9. Pupils who do not pass the examinations must not be: 
hindered from grading, but will be promoted without honors. 
The review carried on in the following year will bring their 
work up. 


In the schools where this course is in use, both teachers 
and older pupils are taking a keen interest in teacher- 
training. It leads directly to it. 

This course is not copyrighted. Any one can use it, or 
print it, or make it better. If it is reprinted by any one, it 
is requested that it be recognized as ‘‘ the Nova Scotia 
Plan.”’—Dr. Frank Woodbury, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


- 
New Jersey’s Grading Standard 


Sunday-school grading as a practical problem continues 
to grow in interest among Sunday-school workers. The 
tendency to bring in the lesson question is illustrated by 
the action of the members of the New Jersey School of 
Methods for Sunday-school Teachers at Asbury Park, July 
4-9, 1904, in following up an afternoon’s discussion of 
graded work by the unanimous adoption, the next day, of 
these resolutions : 


Resolved, By the members of the Eleventh Annual Session 
of the New Jersey School of Methods for Sunday-school 
Teachers : 

1. We gratefully acknowledge the favor of the International 
Convention and the Lesson Committee in furnishing us with an 
International Beginners’ Course. We report the plan as suc- 
cessful in operation and rapidly extending in use among Sun- 
day-schools of all classes. 

2. We have found the ‘‘ Outline of Supplemental Lessons 
for the Elementary Grades,"’ issued by the Primary ty i 
ment of the International Convention, of the greatest help, 
both in our own classes and in the introduction of grading and 
grade studies into the Sunday-schools we represent. 

3. We shall welcome the extension of the plan of an outline 
of supplemental lessons to cover the next higher grades, as 
soon as such extension can be made on the basis of experience 
and conference among workers in the said grades. 

4. We approve the standard for a graded Sunday-school, 
substantially as adopted at the conference of Sunday-school 
workers held at Philadelphia in January, 1904. 

5. We believe in the maintaining of International umty 
among the Sunday-schools, to the end that all schools may be 
helped and that Sunday-school progress may be hastened. 
We welcome all experiments and efforts to improve upon 
present standards and Tesson courses, and believe that Sun- 
day-schools should be free to make use of the results of such 
experiments and efforts, without prejudice to their place in 
our International fellowship. 


The standard for a graded Sunday-school seferred to in 
Resolution 4 was presented to the school in these words : 


A graded Sunday-school is one that has: 

1. Graded pupils, classified by departments according to 
the natural periods of the average pupil's Jife. 

2. Graded lessons, principal or supplemental. 

3: Graded teachers, the teachers preferably remaining in 
the department. 

4. Graded organization ; that is to say: (a) one leader for 
each department ; (4) regular promotions on the basis both of 
development and attainment ; (c) teachers annually assigned 
or reassigned.— The Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, General Sec- 
retary New Jersey State Sunday-school Association. 


% 
Has Your Convention Paid Its Debt? 


‘* The proof of the pudding is the eating,’’ and the lowa 
State Sunday-school Association will bear testimony to their 
proving of the blackboard method of raising a debt. 

At one of the sessions of the convention held at Iowa 
Falls, June 28-30, Marion Lawrance spoke in his forceful 
and convincing way of the practical value of organized inter- 
denominational work, and the importance of the Sunday- 
school, asking the audience that crowded the large opera 
house used for the occasion to pay the debt of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars that had been hanging over the Association for 
a number of years, a hindrance to advance movements. 
They did it! Pledges came from individuals, from county 
and township associations, Sunday-schools, and from 
churches, until every space on the blackboard used for the 
purpose was checked off. This blackboard plan is the 
simple method of dividing the board into squares represent- 
ing amounts sufficient to total a debt, and then calling upon 
the audience to make pledges until all the squares are 
checked off. 

The Hon, A. S. Hambleton of Oskaloosa was elected 
president to succeed Professor J. A. Lapham; and with 
the sweeping aside of this debt which retarded advance 
movements, great things may be expected in organized 
Sunday-school work in Iowa. 
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In the Heart of the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Seventeenth Letter: On the Sea of Galilee 
Serres 





LL the memories and influences of 
your lifetime-knowledge of Jesus 
Christ sweep down over you as you 
J] look for the first time on the Sea of 
Galilee. We were yet three hours 
distant from the Lake that Saturday 
morning when we first saw its blue 
; waters from the hilltop to the north. 
I wanted to make permanent my first impression, 
and I made in my notebook just a bare outline 
sketch of the view looking south. The hills rose 
on both sides of the Lake; on the right hand there 
were two sets of them, those near the shore, and 
those farther to the south and west on the horizon. 
The ground dipped to the right between us and 
the Lake; our road where we could see it wound 
almost due south. We knew that the Jordan was 
running more or less parallel to our road a few miles 
east of us, and we wanted to gallop across the ridges 
and fields to see it, but our plans.would not permit. 
Looking straight down the Lake to the south we 
coula not see anything but the horizon of water lost 
in the clouds and mist. 

As we rode slowly forward, drinking it all in and 
trying to realize that we were there, Shukrey pointed 
out one after another of the places that had been our 
old friends from childhood, yet that we were now for 
the first time to know. The hills that we saw in the 
far southwest were the mountains of Galilee. A little 
nearer, Mount Tabor rose in its almost perfect cone- 
like symmetry. Still nearer was a saddle-topped ridge, 
the Horns of Hattin, thought by many to be the Mount 
of Beatitudes. Two days later some of us rode our 
horses in the rain clear to the summit of that ridge, and, 
looking back, had our last view of the Sea of Gennesaret. 
A little village nestling at the foot of the hills, close to 
the water's edge well down the western shore toward 
the south, is Tiberias, where we are to spend Stinday. 
That low, flat, green plain almost level with the sur- 
face of the water, some distance north of Tiberias, is 
the Plain of Gennesaret. 

In a field near us a man plowing and another sow- 
ing were at work. Mrs. Trumbull and I, loath to 
have the time pass, dismounted, and leading our 
horses, walked slowly through the fields of wild 
flowers toward Capernaum and the Lake. As our 
hands and knees were scratched by the countless 
thistles that clung to us and tried to block our way, 
we realized how significant was the question our Lord 
asked in Galilee: ‘*Do men gather figs from this- 
tles?'’ In another field a whole family was at work, 
the man plowing, the woman sowing, the baby stand- 
ing and watching. As the woman caught sight of us 
watching them, she stopped her work, picked up the 
baby, and came toward us hoping for bakhsheesh, 


* * ” * ” 


Tell-Hum was our noonday destination. Since the 
sixth century Christian tradition has made this the site 
of Capernaum, and some modern authorities still con- 
sider it so. It is on the shores of the Lake, about two 
miles west of where the Jordan enters. There are a 
few huts there, some almost indistinguishable ruins, 
and a convent kept by Franciscan monks. The other 
contestant for the site is a point two miles further 
south, also on the water's edge, known as Khan Min- 
yeh. The tradition in favor of this goes back almost 
as far as for Tell-Hum, and the late H. Clay Trumbull 
strongly favored the site, as does also George Adam 
Smith. 

Our first experience of a convent in Palestine was 
at Tell-Hum ; we took lunch under cover there, in- 
stead of on the grass under the sky as we had each 
day before. Within the shelter of the cool, dampish 
plaster walls we sat, around a big table, helping our- 
selves to what we wanted, while the silent Franciscans 
looked in on us from open doorways, or moved noise- 
lessly about, helping our dragomans and waiters in 
serving forty hungry pilgrims. 

The next move in our journey was across the waters 
of the Lake itself. The boats were of the small fish- 
ing type, with sail and oars ready for breeze or calm, 
probably just such as were used by those fishers of old 
who left their nets by these waters to become fishers 
of men. Six or eight passengers besides the two 
native boatmen were all that each boat could carry. 
We started out diagonally from Tell-Hum, our men 














rowing us southwest to what is popularly called Beth- 
saida of Galilee. It is the present ‘Ain Tabigha, a 
mile south of Tell-Hum on the western shore. Had 
time and circumstances permitted, a few of us would 
have liked to make the journey from Tell-Hum on foot 
eastward around the head of the Lake and across the 
Jordan to Bethsaida Julias, seeing if we could ‘‘ outgo’’ 
others who should travel to the same spot by boat 
from Tell-Hum. Bethsaida julias, which was proba- 
bly near the scene of the feeding of the five thousand, 
lies a mile north of the northeastern shore of the 
Lake, a little east of the Jordan. This is believed to 
be the region to which Jesus and the disciples, after 
hearing of the murder of John the Baptist in Herod's 
fortress at Machzrus, almost a hundred miles to the 
south, ‘‘ withdrew... ina boat."’ ‘And the people 
saw them going, and many knew them, and they ran 
together there on foot from all the cities, and outwent 
them."’ 

While our oarsmen were straining and perspiring at 
the heavy oars in the midday heat, a sudden breeze 
sprang up, and our sail quickly took the burden from 
the men. The boats were beached at what some call 
Bethsaida of Galilee, the present ‘Ain Tabigha, half- 
way between Tell-Hum and Khan Minyeh. They left 
us there and sailed on down to a point on the edge of 
the Piain of Gennesaret, while we went over the 
intervening ground on foot. 

A small boy who had been in the stern of our boat, 
and who could speak a smattering of English, in 
which he tried to direct the movements of all of us, 
had been beseeching me to buy from him, after we 
landed, a quantity of small shells that he had with 
him from the shores of the Lake. He explained that 
I must not buy them then, but after we landed, for the 
boatman, he said, if he saw me give the boy money, 
would take it’from him as soon as we were gone. 
This seemed plausible, and I gave him a little bakh- 
sheesh for the shells after we were on shore. When 
we rejoined the boats an hour or two later, my 
clever boy came rushing up with a pitiful tale of how 
the boatman had, after all, taken the money from 
him, and showed me a small scratch on one hand as 
evidence of the man’s cruel violence. Then he im- 
plored me to give him the same amount again. But 
the youngster looked just a little too clever, and the 
scratch was just a little too harmless, for the guileless 
American to be taken in the second time. I declined, 
on the ground that it was no use for me to give him 
more money, for it would certainly be taken from 
him again. His look was reproachful. This boy, by 
the way, had learned a few words of an English hymn, 
and would go from the hymn to begging with light- 
ning-like rapidity : ‘‘ Jesus loves me—give me three 
pennies.’’ 

We stopped for a glimpse of the hospice kept by 
the German Catholic Palestine Society at ‘Ain Ta- 
bigha, chatted with the courteous father in charge, 
and then climbed on up the rocky promontory which, 
at Khan Minyeh, overlooks the Lake at some height 
above the water and the adjoining ground. Part of 
our way lay along the ruins of a stone aqueduct. 

A crushing sense of desolateness came down over 
me as I walked those lonely shores of the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, where once had been such life and brightness. 
The populous city of Capernaum, where Christ loved 
to work,—what sign of it now? Whether it once 
stood at Tell-Hum or at Khan Minyeh matters little ; 
in the two miles between those two points where we 
had traveled that afternoon I did not see a dozen 
souls outside of our own party and the convents. Yet 
the very ground whereon I stood was one of the cen- 
ters of Galilee’s life in our Lord’s day. 

Weeks after I had reached America’s shores again 
I happened upon George Adam Smith's picture of life 
on the shores of Galilee as it one time came to him. 
His chapter on ‘‘ The Lake of GMilee"’ is a work of 
genius, as is so much else in his ‘‘ Historical Geog- 
raphy."’ He writes: 

‘*In the time of our Lord she [the Lake] must 
have mirrored within the outline of her guardian hills 
little else than city-walls, houses, synagogues, wharves 
and factories. Greek architecture hung its magnifi- 
cence over her simple life: Herod's castle, temple 
and theaters in Tiberias ; the bath-houses at Ham- 
math ; a hippodrome at Tarichez ; and, farther back 
from the shore, the high-stacked houses of Gamala ; 
the amphitheater in Gadara, looking up the lake with 
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the Acropolis above it, and the paved street with its 
triumphal archway; the great Greek villas on the 
heights about Gadara ; with a Roman camp or two, 
high enough up the slopes to catch the western breeze, 
and daily sending its troops to relieve guard in the 
cities. All this was what imposed itself upon that 
simple open-air life on fields and roads and boats, 
which we see in the Gospels, so sunny and free.’’ 

And again he writes : ‘* Twice it has seemed to me 
that I saw the lake as it lay in those thronged days. 
. .. The second occasion was at Fik, as I looked 
across the site of Gamala and down the gorge, on the 
lake and the houses of Tiberias opposite,— their 
squalor glorified in the midday sun. I saw nothing 
but water and houses, and the sound came over the 
hill of a bugle of a troop of Turkish horse. It was a 
glimpse and an echo of that time when Greek cities 
and Roman camps environed the lake. Yet only a 
glimpse ; for Gamala should have been stacked with 
her high houses, and the lake dotted with sails, and 
on the air there should have been the hum of tens of 
thousands of a population crowded within a few square 
miles.”’ 

Has not prophecy been terribly fulfilled? The 
three cities whose sites are so obliterated as to be in 
lasting uncertainty are Bethsaida, Chorazin, and 
Capernaum. ‘* Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida!... And thou, Capernaum, shalt 
thou be exalted unto heaven? thou shalt go down 
unto Hades.’’ 

From the promontory at Khan Minyeh I stood and 
looked out over the Lake. In the distance, to the 
northeast, 1 saw where Bethsaida Julias stood, and 
where, perhaps, the five thousand were fed. Directly 
across the Lake, or a little to the south, rose, sheer 
out of the water, the precipitous cliffs of ‘‘ the coun- 
try of the Gergesenes, which is over against Galilee,’’ 
where ‘‘the demons came out from the man, and en- 
tered into the swine ;: and the herd rushed down the 
steep into the lake, and were drowned.’’ Below me, 
to the south, stretched the green, fertile Plain of Gen- 
nesaret, and at its southern end was Magdala, home 
of Mary Magdalene, true disciple who has borne too 
long the undeserved burden of dishonor that the 
Gospels nowhere lay upon her. Still farther south 
was the only scene of native life that was to greet our 
eyes on the whole Lake, the present town of Tiberias, 
mentioned only once in the Gospel records (John 
6 : 23). 

At wondered in some bewilderment who was right 
as to the sites,—Tell-Hum or Khan Minyeh for 
Capernaum, Hattin or a nearer hill for the Mount 
of Beatitudes, east or west shore for the miraculous 
feeding, Tabor or Hermon for the place of Trans- 
figuration,—a thought that was not my own came 
back to me with comfort. It was this: Though no 
man may settle these questions, which in some cases, 
indeed, prophecy itself forbids settling, yet it was 
on that blue Lake, just as I saw it, and on the hills 
and mountains that framed it, and on just such 
fleecy clouds and sky overhead, that Jesus and his 
disciples looked as they sat by the shore, and talked, 
and planned, and prayed together. The Lake and 
the hills that He saw, I saw; as they were when 
I saw them, so they were when He saw them. There 
was comfort in that truth, and inspiration in that 
privilege. While going on to study the sites and all 
that may yet be revealed about them, nothing can 
take away or alter the privilege that was ours that 
Easter week. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Best for the Worst 


By Robert Stuart MacArthur 


HE essential spirit of Christianity is manifested 
in self-sacrifice. Christ came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister. The dominant 

purpose of Christians in the world is to minister to 
the needs of men. God—we say it reverently— 
would cease to be God if he ceased to give. We 
cease to be God-like when we cease to give and to live 
for others. The more religion a man gives away the 
more he keeps. The man who has only religion 
enough for himself, has not enough for himself. The 
man who can keep his religion to himself has a reli- 
gion not worth keeping. If no one knows that we are 
Christians, it is time that we ourselves knew that we 
are probably not Christians. The Dead Sea is the 
dead sea because, while i* has many inlets, it has no 
outlet. 

How shall this Christlike spirit manifest itself? The 

best workers are needed in the hardest fields. More 
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and more must the church send her most consecrated 
toilers to the neediest districts. In this way can the 
spirit of Christ be best manifested, and in this way 
can the need of scholars be best supplied. It is 
supreme folly to send untrained workers to distinct- 
ively mission fields. Here high social position, 
broad intellectual culture, and deep spiritual conse- 
cration will have their noblest opportunities. 

The same thing is true of the buildings in which 
mission schools assemble. They ought, if possi- 
ble, to be located in somewhat better neighbor- 
hoods than those in which the majority of the children 
dwell. In going into the Sunday-school from their 
homes, children should go into sunshine. The build- 
ings, in their architecture, should be admirably 
adapted to the work of the school, and in their deco- 
rations they should minister to cheer, to hope, to a 
true zstheticism, and to incitants to religious devo- 
tion. It is an utter mistake to expect that dowdy- 
ishly dressed teachers, ill-prepared in mind and 
untrained in heart, can be attractive to the children 
of the poor. It is an utter mistake to suppose that 
buildings unattractive to the rich are attractive to the 
poor. 

Similarly as to the churches as well as to Sunday- 
school afd chapels. The most attractive churches 
in architecture and decoration ought to be erected for 
the poor. It is a great error to say that they will not 
go into such churches. As a matter of fact, many of 
them do go regularly to such churches. Rich people 
do not need beautiful churches half so much as do the 
poor. Rich people have superb homes, admirable 
upholstery, glorious paintings, and many attractions 
unknown to the poor. As a matter of fact, the great 
majority of them spend but one hour and a half each 
week in the house of God. A comparatively plain 
church is all that the rich need, and it is all that many 
of them desire. When one of the greatest churches in 
New York was in course of erection a few years ago, the 
pastor went to a wealthy member for a subscription 
of ten thousand dollars. The man objected on the 
ground that the majority of the people who would 
worship in the proposed church would be compara- 
tively plain people. The pastor turned his objection 
against the proposed building into an argument for its 
erection. The subscription of ten thousand dollars 
was secured at that time, and later another gift of 
eight thousand was made, and still later yet another 
gift was joyously laid on God's altar. 
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Poor people should go away from their squalid sur- 
roundings to attend churches in the pleasanter parts 
of our cities. They should for one hour and a half 
or for three hours on each Sunday have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying uplifting architecture, tasteful mural 
decoration, and beautiful windows. Many of them 
possess refined tastes, and are solicitous for the high- 
est esthetic, intellectual, and religious culture secura- 
ble. The church service is vastly more in their lives 
than in the lives of the rich, who have better oppor- 
tunities for varied reading and for attendance on 
lectures and concerts. The plain people deserve the 
best possible singing and preaching. It is folly to 
suppose that they are unappreciative of such blessings. 
The truly educated preacher knows how to make him- 
self ‘‘understanded of the people.’’ Education is 
not intended to mystify, but to simplify, great truths. 
He is only half-educated who does not know how to 
present difficult truths to untutored minds. 

All these principles will find their full application 
to Christian work in heathen lands. Wherever there 
may be a sphere for mediocre men and unattractive 
methods, that sphere is certainly not on foreign mis- 
sion fields. There men of ripened minds and most 
consecrated hearts are imperatively needed, and the 
wisest teachers will there find opportunity for the 
exercise of their noblest powers. We make an un- 
speakable and unpardonable blunder when we send 
inferior men and women to labor among the heathen. 
If we had men like Carey and Judson of the early 
days, and like Verbeck, Ashmore, and a few score 
more of recent or present days that might be named, 
they would find opportunity for the exercise of their 
greatest gifts in foreign mission work. 

It should ever be emphasized that the neediest 
most deserve the noblest in teachers and in teaching. 
Only thus can we fully manifest the spirit of our 
divine Lord and Master. When God gave us his 
only begotten Son, he gave his best, and when 
Christ gave himself, he gave not only his hand, 
but his heart; not his least, but his greatest. He 
gave his love, his life, his all. This is the Christly 
spirit. When that spirit is incarnated to-day in Sun- 
day-school workers, and is manifested among the 
poorest and the neediest in mission schools, there 
Christ, in his love and life, will be exaited ; and when 
Christ is thus exalted, he will, as he himself has said, 
draw all men to himself. 

CaLvary Stupy, New York. 
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How Americans Immortalized Two Hymns 


HE author of an immortal hymn is 
very rarely the composer of its 
equally immortal tune. He is 
marvelously endowed who to the 
inspiration of the poet can add the 
wings of song. It is futile to dis- 
cuss which counts for most in the 
world-wide, enduring service, the 
hymn or its tune. Each is incom- 
plete without the other. If the one 
is the pointed, feathered arrow, the 
other is the bow which speeds it 

The bird needs wings to soar, as well 

Like men and women, hymns 





in its flight. 
as voice to charm. 
and tunes are never at their best until happily wedded. 
For this blessed union of poetry and of music, whose 
severance seems little less than sacrilege, they may 


wait centuries and cross oceans. When once it is 
consummated, those who are swayed by the eternal 
fitness of things are wont to exclaim, ‘‘ What therefore 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder."’ 
By an overwhelming, almost unanimous vote, 
«Rock of Ages’’ and ‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul"’ 
have been placed in the very front rank of hymns. 
Their almost identical experience furnishes a coinci- 
dence as interesting as it is striking. Both were 
written in Great Britain, contiguous in place, and 
contemporaneous in time. Both waited about a cen- 
tury, and both crossed the Atlantic Ocean to find in 
America the tunes with which they have been most 
intimately and blessedly associated. In the words, 
«Rock of Ages,’’ by Toplady, and the tune, ‘* Top- 
lady,’ by Dr. Thomas Hastings, Great Britain and 
America are happily united in the ministry of song. 
Charles Wesley's great hymn, ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul,’’ also waited almost a century, and it, too, crossed 
the ocean to find the tune, ‘‘ Martyn,’* on which it 
has been borne to every land, and to which it is sung 


By Henry T. McEwen, D.D. 


in every tongue. The myriads of Christians, toiling 
on in faith and hope, who now and then gladden 
their hearts with song, give this hymn and tune first 
place in that universal, perennial service demanded 
by every race and condition. Words and music are 
suited to every occasion, and their power multiplies 
with the years. The story of the fleeing sparrow and 
the pursuing, foiled hawk, in which incident Wesley 
is said to have found the inspiration for the hymn, 
has often been told. The aim of this article is to tell 
of the composition of the tune ‘* Martyn,"’ and of its 
subsequent marriage to the words from which it would 
seem to be forever inseparable. 

Simeon B. Marsh was born in Sherburne, Chenango 
County, New York, in 1798. His opportunities were 
limited, his passion for music unbounded. Utica 
was but a few miles away. With Dr. Thomas Hast- 
ings, then residing there, he formed a life friendship. 
Dr. Hastings was then, and throughout life continued 
to be, a great leader in the composition and teaching 
of sacred music. Early in life Mr. Marsh taught 
singing-schools, during the winter months, in the 
villages and hamlets near his home. In his leisure, 
he built several organs of limited size, one of which 
was for the church in Sherburne. In 1832, he re- 
moved to Amsterdam, New York. The Presbyterians 
had just entered their new edifice. Almost imme- 
diately Mr. Marsh became the leader of a large and 
very efficient choir. Soon he set up an organ, the 
first in the village, mainly of his own construction. 
Thenceforth, for many years, he was both organist 
and choirmaster. During the week, as in his former 
home, he taught singing-schools in adjacent villages. 
His success with children was remarkable. In the 
autumn of 1834, Mr. Marsh was beginning his weekly 
circuit of singing-schools in a ride. from Amsterdam 
to Johnstown, New York. The trusty horse needed 
no guidance. The beautiful scenery, because famil- 
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iar, had nothing new to offer. While he mused, the 
fire of inspiration burned within him. At the foot of 
Tribes Hill, a few miles west of Amsterdam, he dis- 
mounted, and leaving the horse to graze near by, he 
took his saddle-bags, and reclining under noble elms, 
which then stood where now the four tracks of the 
New York Central Railway bear a mighty commerce 
to the sea, he jotted down, on such paper as he 
chanced to have, the tune ‘‘ Martyn,"’ to the words : 


‘* Mary, to her Saviour’s tomb, 

Hasted at the early dawn ; 

Spice she brought and sweet perfume, 
But the Lord she loved was gone, 

For a while she weeping stood, 
Struck with horror and oy wl 

Shedding tears, a plenteous flood, 
For her heart supplied her eyes.’’ 


Arriving in Johnstown, he wrote the new tune on 
the blackboard for the children’s class that afternoon. 
Our hearts are stirred with a new tenderness and 
gratitude as we remember that children’s voices were 
the first to sing the tune. In its four parts the adult 
class sung it with hearty appreciation in the evening. 
Encouraged by the welcome the simple melody had 
received from his singing classes, he taught it to his 
choir. What a moment it was! The Sabbath had 
dawned. Seated at the organ which his own hands 
had built, and which they now played, he led the 
beloved choir, which he had trained, in singing for 
the first time as a part of divine worship the tune 
which he himself had composed. The appreciation 
from the music-ioving congregation was instant, but 
not one of them all dreamed that the place and fame 
of the tune which they had just heard would be more 
widespread and enduring than the eternal hills encir- 
cling their classic valley. For its ministry both earth 
and heaven are the richer. 

Some years later, Dr. Thomas Hastings discovered 
that the tune was better adapted to the words, ‘‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul,’’ than to those chosen by Marsh. 
He sought and secured from his friend the privilege 
of making the change, and soon published it in his 
new book. In 1870, not long before his death, Dr. 
Hastings, making his famous collection, secured from 
Mr. Marsh a facsimile of the original score, using of 
course the words ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’’ giving 
the date of composition, and adding the composer's 
autograph, When Gilmore was preparing for the 
‘*World’s Jubilee’’ in Boston in 1872, he selected 
‘*Martyn’’ as a representative American tune, and 
invited Mr. Marsh to hear it rendered on that occa- 
sion by his famous band. 

Mr. Marsh sought to elevate public opinion, as well 
as to refine its taste. From 1838 to 1846, he was 
editor and proprietor of The Amsterdam Intelli- 
gencer. In 1859, he founded the Home News, 
afterwards the Sherburne News, in the home of his 
youth. In religious work, church and Sunday-school, 
he was a leader, as also in temperance reform. For 
this latter cause, as well as the others, he spoke, 
wrote, and worked, composing and writing tunes and 
hymns for the Washingtonian cold-water army crusade, 

From 1846 to 1859, Schenectady, New York, was 
the scene of his labors and his home. ‘As organist of 
the First Reformed Church he gathered and trained a 
large chorus choir. Guided both by his taste and his 
success, he made the teaching of children his great 
work. He taught them to read music as well as to 
sing. Every hour, both of day and of evening, that 
could be secured for this purpose was utilized. Satur- 
day was the great day with him, for then the children 
were free. During his thirteen years’ residence in 
Schenectady, he gave more than seventy concerts, 
always to full houses and appreciative listeners. It 
was in this way he secured the remuneration for his 
services, 

In 1870, in the home of his birth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsh celebrated their golden wedding, receiving the 
hearty congratulations of their many relatives and 
hosts of friends. Almost to the end of his life, he 
continued the activities and maintained the enthusiasm 
of his youth. In 1875, Mr. Marsh removed to Albany, 
New York, to spend the remainder of his days with 
his son, Professor John B. Marsh. In the summer of 
1877, after a severe and protracted illness, he died, 
and was buried in Vale Cemetery at Schenectady. 

Sunday morning, November 11, 1900, the Presby- 
terian Church in Amsterdam began its centennial 
celebration. After the historical sermon, just before 
the congregation rose to sing the closing hymn, 
** Jesus, Lover of my Soul,"’ to the tune ‘* Martyn,”’ 
the present pastor told the story of its composition. 
In the crowded house there were many who remem- 
bered the old church edifice from which his tune had 
gone forth on its matchless ministry. There were a 
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few present who had received their first lessons in 
singing from Mr. Marsh. ‘Tears of joy, gratitude, 
and appreciation rolled down the cheeks of stalwart 
men, as well as of gracious women. Led by organ 
and chorus, the congregation joined in an outpouring 
of praise such as is rarely heard, and can only be 
heard when hearts are deeply stirred. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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Snap Shots at Every-Day Life 
**Specs ’’ and Other Specks 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


M** MULLER has told us of an old professor 

who presented to the Royal Society many 

pages of life-long observations on certain devi- 

ations of the magnetic needle, and who never noticed 

that during all this time he was wearing a pair of 
steel spectacles on his learned nose. 

One can see him, with his big, wondering eyes, 
bending more and more closely down over the trem- 
bling finger of steel, and racking his poor bewildered 
brain. Account for these mysterious oscillations ! 
What profound theories he must have evolved out of 
his inner consciousness! With what stupendous in- 
tellectual efforts must he have elaborated and de- 
fended them! One cannot help wondering whether 
the needie must not have been quite as much puzzled 
as the professor at being the object of such persistent 
and unaccountable attention. Well, if this story 
doesn’t open your eyes it does mine. I, too, have 
worn iron spectacles when observing deviations in 
magnetic needles, and if you have not you are much 
more worthy of being presented to the Royal Society 
than the manuscript of the old professor. 

How is it about that disagreeable experience you 
had at the breakfast table this very morning? I have 
it upon good authority that you declared the meal un- 
fit to eat, and thereby sent the cook to the kitchen in 
tears, and flung another drop of gall into that over- 
flowing cup of which your wife has had to drink so 
many bitter draughts. And what were the facts of 
the case? You had allowed yourself to get into a 
temper the day before, or eaten a lobster salad for 
lunch, or sat up until midnight over your correspond- 
ence, or smoked ten cigars. And so, as a matter of 
course, your digestion was all out of order, your 
tongue was furred, your head was aching, and your 
nervous system twitching like a galvanized frog. 

And yet you mean to tell us that you didn’t have a 
pair of iron spectacles on your nose when you re- 
corded and submitted your observations on ‘‘ certain 
deviations '’ in the qualities of your coffee and buck- 
wheat cakes? No man among all the millions who 
have ever lived is a competent judge of the quality of 
his breakfast when his stomach is upset. 

And now, Mary, having paid our compliments to 
John, let us give your own case a little attention. 
You say that you never wear iron spectacles when you 
observe certain deviations in the compass of your 
every day life. Ah! permit me! You will not be 
vexed? No? Well, when you came home yesterday 
afternoon from that card party where you missed the 
prize by a single unfortunate error, and where you had 
seen Mrs. Topiofty wearing a new one hundred dollar 
dress, and where you knew you ought not to have 
been at ail, because there was a missionary meeting 
at the church,—would you have us believe that you 
were in a irame of mind just suitable and appropriate 
for a Christian wife and mother? And do you really 
mean to try and persuade us that when you told the 
children that they were the noisiést and most unman- 
ageable that ever lived, and snapped old John up 
when he used the word ‘‘ economy,”’ telling him that 
you were the cnly woman in the neighborhood that 
didn’t have a tailor-made suit,—do you mean, I say, 
to try and persuade us that you did not have a pair of 
iron spectacles on your nose? Because, if you do, 
we shall just simply have to differ with you, and to 
tell you quite kindly, but with great firmness, that 
the observations of any disappointed, conscience- 
stricken, or envious woman, on the deviations of the 
magnetic needles in the household are not only not 

‘ worthy to be received in the archives of the Royal 
Society, but are aot even worth the paper they are 
written on,—begging your pardon. 

Are the cases proven? Is the jury ready to retire? 
Or shall we summon a couple of other witnesses ? 

Rev. Jonathan Unrest, we hear that you have sub- 
mitted to your bishop a list of petulant observations 
on certain deviations in the behavior of your congre- 
gation from that path in which you think they ought 

to walk. But nave you already received a call from 
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another church? or have you got your ear to the 
ground listening? or are you conceited, or priggish, 
or sensitive? Or have you lost your own religious 
faith, and life, and hope? ‘Take off your old iron 
spectacles ! Look through that pair of kindly, friendly, 
trustful blue eyes that you brought out of the theo- 
logical seminary years ago, and throw your crazy ob- 
servations into the fire. 

Once more, —for, if ‘* at the mouth of two witnesses 
or three every word may be established,’’ the testi- 
mony of a fourth may settle it firmer still. 

Elder Fussmuch, the Presbytery of Fairplay has 
examined this long and elaborate document in which 
you have set down with painstaking (and pain-pro- 
ducing) care your observations on certain deviations 
of your minister from the doctrinal standards of your 
church, and from that chalk line which you drew 
with your own wayward hand from earth to the king- 
dom of heaven. And now, with all due consideration 
for your feelings and deference for your judgment, we 
feel it to be our solemn duty to declare that you are 
so critical, so irascible, so fastidious, so inconsiderate, 
that if we ourselves had to preach (with you looking 
up at us through those fearful iron spectacles) we 
should not only oscillate quite wildly, but perhaps 
leave the pivot and jump clean out of the box. 

This is what an old friend of mine says: ‘I long 
ago made up my mind that there were oscillations, 
and deviations, and vagaries, and inconsistencies, and 
contradictions enough in human society without my 
crouching over them with blear eyes, or green eyes, 
or goggled eyes, or iron-bound spectacles, to make 
them worse than they are."’ 

This is what I say : 

** The most of the troubles I’ve ever had. 
Were blessings in disguise, 

And the most of the specks on the faces of friends 
Were made by the ‘specs’ on my eyes.”’ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Little Ragamuffin 


By Mildred Norman 


ITTLE RAGAMUFFIN sat on the high wagon 
seat, snuggled up as close to Poppee as close 
could be. Not because it was a cold day ; oh, 

no! the sky was as blue as violets and the sun was as 
warm as a mantle of love, wrapping everything in the 
cold chilly world in its folds until everything smiled 
and then laughed aloud for joy. Ragamuffin knew, 
for she heard it all every time old Spot stopped before 
a house to wait for Poppee to go to the door; the 
robin in the apple-tree, the grass and the little brook 
beside the road, the tree-toad, the cockerel in the 
barnyard, the hens and the dear little balls of chickens, 
and Spot—all were telling how glad they were that it 
was spring. Poppee was laughing too ; Little Raga- 
muffin could hear him at the end of his song, ‘‘ Old 
rags, old rags, any old rags?’’ It was such a con- 
tented, comfortable laugh that every time she heard 
it Little Ragamuffin snuggled up closer to Poppee, 
and looked up in his kind face and smiled in her still 
little way. 

‘*Old rags, old rags, any old rags ?’’ 

It was a nice white house, big and high, and out 
ran a little girl, in a scarlet frock, waving her arms 
and looking, Littke Ragamuffin thought, like a big red 
robin flapping its wings. 

‘‘Here, mister—here, mister!'’ the little girl 
shouted, and Poppee cried, ‘* Who-o-a!’’ 

The little girl was dancing back to the house 
behind Poppee when she spied the still little bunch 
on the wagon-seat. Even the fun of seeing Mr. Rag- 
man tumble the rags into his bag and weigh them 
with his big iron scales was not so fascinating as the 
sight of a new little girl ; so the red frock danced 
back again to the wagon, and a sweet little voice 
called, ‘‘Good morning, little girl.’’ 

‘*Morning,"’ came the answer. 

‘* What's your name, little girl ?"’ 

‘« Little Ragamuffin.’’ 

‘‘What a funny name. 
named you your name?’’ 

‘*Poppee. A boy called me that once, and Pop- 
pee said, ‘That's a right fine name; I'll have to 
*dopt it.’ My other name is Sylvia.’’ 


Mine's Rosalie. Who 
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‘‘ Is Poppee your papa, and are you Mr. Ragman’s 
little girl ?’’ 

«¢ Yes,”” 

‘*Oh, how lovely! And you can go riding every 
day. I wish my papa was a ragman,"’ said Rosalie. 

Little Ragamuffin’s eyes began to sparkle. ‘Yes, 
and Poppee lets me hold the reins while he is gone, 
and sometimes he lets me drive.’’ 

‘*O-h-h !"’ 

‘* And we take our dinner in a box, and when it’s 
dinner time, Poppee ties Spot under a tree, and we 
sit in the sun, and we sing ‘Molly Darling’ and 
‘Yankee Doodle’; and sometimes we take a rap. 
And sometimes a nice lady comes out of the house 
and says, ‘Come in, little girl.’ And then she gives 
me a cookie.’’ 

‘And where do you live ?’’ 

‘*We live in Clark’s Alley. We live way to the 
top. Poppee says it’s a good place to be, ’cause we 
can see the sky out of the window. You ought to see 
the beautiful big heap of rags my Poppee has in the 
corner. And he lets me pick out all the pretty pieces. 
And sometimes there's dresses just right for me ; and 
sometimes big ones, and Poppee gets a lot of money 
for them. Then we have some milk, and oranges.’’ 

‘‘ Does your mama ride out, too, sometimes ?"’ 

‘* There ain't no mama ; there's only Poppee and 
me. I mean, you can’t see her. One day she went 
out of sight. Now nobody can see her, or hear her, 
but Poppee says she’s with us just the same. And 
she’s helping to bring all the nice things to us. And 
mama knows we are near her, just as we know that 
she is near us.’’ 

‘*You must be lonesome when your papa leaves 
you at home alone.”’ 

‘Oh, no. I pick out the pretty bits, and make 
dresses for my doll. I have a really, truly doll ; 
Poppee whittled it out of a piece of wood. Magyie 
Dennis has only a clothespin. Have you a really, 
truly doll ?’’ 

‘Yes; and I will show her to you, and let you 
play with her, if you will come to see me some day, 
and bring your doll. My doll’s name is Jennibell ; 
what is yours ?”’ 

‘* Evangeline. Poppee read it out of a book. And 
I will come, if Poppee thinks best, and bring my doll. 
And maybe you can come to see me some day, and I 
will let you pick out some pretty bits in the rag heap. 
I sort them out for Poppee, too, when they are mixed. 
Sometimes there’s shoes in them, and then Poppee is 
glad. We play a game, ‘Shoe, shoe, where's the 
shoe.’ And the one that finds it first gets the biggest 
piece of bread for supper. But if Poppee gets it, he 
always gives me part of his bread, and if | get it, I 
give him part of mine. It's great fun."’ 

‘*Here comes your papa. Mr. Ragman, will you 
let Litthe Ragamuffin come to see me some day ?”’ 

«« We'll see, we'll see, little Red-bird.’’ 

Little Ragamuffin leaned down to say, almost under 
her breath, ‘‘ Maybe I'll bring my dishes, too ; really, 
truly dishes. Poppee whittled ’em out ; and an orange 
—we' ll cut it all into little bits and play party.’’ 

‘¢ That will be lovely,’’ said Rosalie. ‘‘Do come 
the first pleasant day.”’ 

‘«Geddap,’’ said Poppee. 

MATTAPAN, Mass. 
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Impressions on the Heart 
By the Rev. Peter Ainslie 


N THE quaint little house where Shakespeare lived, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, for many years no register 
was kept, and visitors wrote their names upon the 

wails and ceiling until every bit of space had been 
occupied with some handwriting ; and it must not be 
forgotten that fully forty thousand people visit there 
every year. Sir Walter Scott had written with his 
diamond ring his name upon the window-pane, and 
there were the names of Washington Irving, John 
Ruskin, and a host of distinguished and non-distin- 
guished visitors. 

Standing there, I felt as though that little room was 
like the human heart, sensible to every influence, and 
inviting every comer to write his name upon its walls ; 
for the heart is the most impressionable of all God's 
works. It gets a part of every passing thought, word, 
look, picture, —everything ; and here lies its salvation, 
if it catches the good, or its damnation if it holds the 
bad. Luther wisely said, ‘‘1 am more afraid of my 
own heart than of the pope and all his cardinals.’’ 
And hence that imperative demand, ‘‘ Love the Lord 
with all thy heart.’’ 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LESSON 9. AUGUST 28. 


1 Kings 19: 1-8. Memory verses: 3, 4 


Golden Text: In my distress I cried unto the Lord, and he heard me.—Psa. 120 : 1* 


ELIJAH DISCOURAGED 












COMMON VERSION 


1 And Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had 
done, and withal how he had slain all the 
prophets with the sword. ' 

2 Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto Eli- 
jah, saying, So let the gods do ¢o me, and more 
also, if 1 make not thy life as the life of one of 
them by to morrow about this time. 

And when he saw ¢hazé, he arose, and went 
for his life, and came to Beer-sheba, which 
belongeth to Judah, and left his servant there. 

4 4 But he himself went a day's journey 
into the wilderness, and came and sat down 
under a juniper tree: and he requested for 
himself that he might die; and said, It is 
enough ; now, O LorD, take away my life; 
for | am not better than my fathers. 

5 And as he lay and slept under a juniper 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


GAINST what point in the Russian lines will the 
A apanese army sooner or later hurl its heaviest 
‘orces,—the strongest point er a weaker one? 
Why? Which kind of a general on the other side 
would either army most prefer to capture,—the lead- 
ing general or a less important one? Why? 

Who was the greatest, strongest, safest man in all 
Israel, when we left off last Sunday? Why? Then 
what man in all Israel do you suppose Satan and his 
army just then would most desire tocapture or put off 
the field? Upon what point as the strongest point 
in the army of Jehovah would the army of the Prince 
of Darkness at that time be most likely to hurl all its 
forces? Yes, ELIJAH. And it did. So effectively 
was the attack made that if bold, courageous, im- 
pregnable Elijah had been left to himself to do as he 
wanted, he would have been utterly routed by the 
Powers who controlled the prophets of Baal. 

You remember what had happened on Carmel and 
afterwards. Run over the great facts of Elijah’s 
sweeping, overwhelming rout of Baal, the triumph- 
ant and immediate fulfilling of his prophecy of rain, 
the people’s enthusiastic acknowledgment of Jeho- 
vah, the miraculous and convincing proofs of Je- 
hovah’s care for and approval of his prophet. Paint 
it as strongly as you can,—you cannot overdraw it. 
The Bible record left Elijah last Sunday, at the close 
of the eighteenth chapter of 1 Kings, with the word 
SUCCESS written in God’s hand across his life. 

And now what? Dr. McLaren’s title tells you: 
The collapse of faith! Whose faith? Eilijah's/ 
And why? Because an infuriated woman, in just 
such an Oriental rage as Mrs. Howie has seen in 
women to-day (first paragraph), threatens to take his 
life. Think of it! This man whom Jehovah on 
that very day enabled to meet and crush single- 
handed four hundred and fifty priests of the oppo- 
sition, whose life over and over again in the face of 
sure death Jehovah has already miraculously saved, 
this man with a mission already gloriously vindi- 
cated by God his Father, runs in hopeless, abject, 
craven fear from the threat of an idolatrous woman, 
and when he is safely out of her reach, utterly col- 
lapses in his faith in God! Was it just because 
of that woman's threat? No; it was because the 
Devil, waiting for the strategic moment, hurled the 
combined force of the powers of Darkness against 
this bulwark of God’s army,—and almost won. 

There is the introduction and the foundation for 

our teaching of this lesson. Upon it build up your 

acts and your applications. Professor Beecher, and 
indeed most of the lesson writers, rightly emphasize 
the physical exhaustion of Elijah as largely account- 
able for his breakdown. But bear clearly in mind 
that it was so only as it gave the Devil his eagerly- 
awaited opportunity to strike when his enemy was 
weak. It would be fatal to teach, or to admit to our- 
selves, that physical exhaustion is ever an excuse 
for doing wrong. Rather the lesson from this inci- 
dent is that the time of physical exhaustion is the 
time to pray hard to God to strengthen us against 
the attacks of temptation. I know men who are sus- 
ceptible to the depression and discouragement of 
physical let-down, but they are Elijah’s superiors in 
that they have the sense and the faith to recognize, 
even in the midst of that feeling, that it is only a con- 
dition of the body, and that it is not their normal 
condition, and thereby they are strengthened in their 
weakness against real fellate. The tendency of an 
Oriental to make public manifestation of his dis- 
couragement is described in Mrs. Howie’s second 


paragraph. 
Did Jesebe! really mean what she said? Dr. 
McLaren, in his opening paragraph, says not. Pro- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had 
done, and withal how he had slain all the 
prophets with the sword. 
sent a messenger unto Elijah, saying, So let 
the gods do to me, and more also, if I make 
not thy life as the life of one of them by to- 
morrow about this time. 
that, he arose, and went for his life, and came 
to Beer-sheba, which belongeth to 
and left his servant there. 
went a day's journey into the wilderness, and 
came and sat down under a !juniper-tree : 
and he requested for himself that he might 
die, and said, It is enough ; now, O Jehovah, 
take away my life ; for 
my fathers. 5 And he lay down and slept 





said unto him, Arise and eat. 


2 Then Jezebel 
laid him down again. 


3 And when he saw 


Judah, 


great for thee. 
4 But he himself 
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fessor Beecher, on verse 2, expresses his thought, 
and Mrs. Howie, Dr. Schauffler, and Dean Sanders 
(second and third paragraphs) express opinions more 
or less differing. 

Do not think, if you teach a class of younger chil- 
dren, that extreme discouragement and hopelessness 
is an experience unfamiliar to their young Eves. Dr. 
Goss, in his second paragraph, speaks a true word on 
this. 

When once we understand clearly that Satan was 
the real cause of Elijah’s collapse, it is important 
and highly interesting to study some of the incidents 
or experiences that Satan brought to bear in trying to 
accomplish his purpose,—the permanent downfall of 
the prophet. Dr. Dunning goes deep into these con- 
tributing causes of Elijah’s discouragement, in the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs of his 
article. Notice that Dr. Dunning puts physical ex- 
haustion :ast as a cause, yet, in his closing paragraph, 
wisely recognizes that it was the first condition to be 
met and dealt with. Dean Sanders is also searching 
in his statement of the factors in Elijah’s trouble, 
(first and second paragraphs). And Dr. McLaren's 
second paragraph suggests an additional cause of 
trouble. 

There are practical directions for us in God's care 
of Elijah, as showing how we may best fight the 
same sort of an attack when it comes,—as it is sure 
to. Dr. Goss’ fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs 
(numbered 1, 2, 3) suggest three good steps. 

The story is not merely one of warning, either. 
There is bright encouragement in it. Are we not 
always encouraged to know that a strong man, who 
finally won, had just such weaknesses as we have? 
Dr. McLaren points this truth in his second para- 
graph. Is it not good to know that the very black- 
ness through which Elijah was passing was made an 
occasion of rich blessing to him? We may unfold in 
adversity like those flowers of which Dr. Banks tells 
in his opening paragraph. And God's greatest 
blessings are always unexpected, and often just after 


COMMON VERSION 
tree, behold, then an angel touched him, and 


6 And he looked, and, behold, there was a 
cake baken on the coals, and a cruse of water 
_at his head. And he did eat and drink, and 


7 And the angel of the LORD came again 
the second time, and touched him, and said, 
Arise and eat; because the journey is too 


8 And he arose, and did eat and drink, and 
wentin the strength of that meat forty days and 
forty nights unto Horeb the mount of God. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


under a juniper-tree ; and, behold, an angel 
touched him, and said unto him, Arise and 
eat. 6 And he looked, and, behold, there 
was at his head a cake baken on the ? coals, 
and a cruse of water. And he did eat and 
drink, and laid him down again. 7 And the 
angel of Jehovah came again the second time, 
and touched him, and said, Arise and eat, 
because the journey is too great for thee. 8 
And he arose, and did eat and drink, and 
went in the strength of that food forty days 
and forty nights unto Horeb the mount of 
God. 


* Go_pgen Text (Am. Rev.).—In my distress I cried unto Jehovah, and he answered me. 


1 Or, droom-tree 2% Or, hot stones 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


the darkest night, as is so graphically shown in the 
description of ‘‘ Starvation Camp” from the pen of 
Henry M. Stanley, quoted in Dr. Banks’ third para- 
graph. Dr. Schauffler strikingly contrasts the bright 
outcome with the gloomy outlook in his suggestion 
for the superintendent’s review. And Dr. Sanders’ 
last paragraph, under ‘‘Leading Thoughts,” has 
cheer in it for us all. 

Elijah took the only way known to strengthen his 
tottering, crumbling faith, as Dr. McLaren shows in 
his fourth paragraph and in his last sentence. That 
is our only safety. 

But the great feesee for us in Elijah’s experience 
is the same warning that is counted through the 
pages of Scripture in Old and New Testament alike: 
‘*Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.’’ And just when we might be supposed to be 
standing most firmly, after some great victory for 
God, will the Devil hurl his temptations with deadli- 
est force against us. Our Saviour’s own recorded 
temptations prove this. Therefore let us pray for 
strength at such times of all times. And keep before 

you this splendid truth of Dr. Sanders : ‘‘ As long as 

lijah was thinking about God he had abundant 
— ; aS soon as he began to think of himself he 
ost.” 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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There is always bread of heaven in the valley of 
humiliation, 
<_0 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


IME.—Directly after the events of the last lesson. 
Conjecturally, 909 B.C. by the biblical reckon- 
ing, which would be 858 B.C. according to the 

Assyrian tables as commonly understood. 

Place.—Apparently Elijah started from Jezreel in 
the Northern Kingdom. He got across the frontier 
into Judah, but for some reason did not remain there. 
Perhaps the Baalite influence of Athaliah and Jeho- 
ram was so strong that Judah was not a safe country 
for him. From Beersheba, in the southern part of 
Judah, his route lay through the wilderness country 
of the Sinaitic peninsula. 

Persons. — Jezebel, her messenger, 
servant. 

We must not think of a prophet as constantly kept 
by inspiration in a superhuman state of mind. His 
experience of miraculous effects of inspiration are 
rare and exceptional. Apart from these he has his 
own temperament, like other men. When Elijah, 
after the anxious days that terminated with the day 
of tension on Carmel, ran that fifteen miles in the 
rain before Ahab’s chariot, he was probably not con- 
scious of being overwrought, but he was so all the 
same. His subsequent conduct is to be explained in 
part as the consequence of physical and nervous re- 
action, though he certainly had enough to burden 
and trouble him, even if he had been at his strongest. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Ahadb told Jezebel: We may be sure 
that he told her before they slept.—And witha/: 
All about the matter. 

Verse 2.—/Jezebel sent a messenger: She thus 
forewarned her enemy, and gave him opportunity to 
escape. Perhaps she was too enraged to do other- 
wise. Or perhaps she preferred to get rid of him by 
making him run away, rather than run the risk of 
being unable to accomplish her threat. Very likely 
she divined that the message would find him in a 





Elijah, his 
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depressed state of mind, and that he might act ac- 
cordingly. To kill his influence by banishing him, 
by making the public think that he had lost his nerve 
just at the moment of success, would answer her 
purposes as well as to kill him. 

Verse 3.—And he saw, and arose and went: This 
is the most literal translation. What did he see? 
He saw how matters stood, In his hopeful mood, 
earlier in the evening, it had seemed to him that the 
victory was won. Tenoveh had sent the rain, and 
Israel would now be grateful to Jehovah. Jehovah's 
superiority to Baal had been proved, and Israel 
would now worship a The persecutors of 
the prophets had been punished, and the persecu- 
tions would now cease. ut when he received Jeze- 
bel’s message he saw things differently. Jezebel 
still had power to threaten him, and perhaps to per- 
form her threat, and if he should be cut off, who 
would defend Jehovah's people in Israel? He saw 
that the success he had won was but precariously 
held. To-day Ahab had been docile to the prophet, 
but to-morrow Ahab might be the raging tool of Jeze- 
bel. A very slight change in the Hebrew would 
give us the marginal reading of the English Revi- 
sion, ‘‘he was afraid,” but there is no reason for pre- 
ferring this.— Went for his life: Was this cowardly ? 
Would he have done better to stand his ground? No 
one has a right to affirm this, though if one affirms it 
he can account for it by the prophet’s depressed mood. 
—Left his servant there: The mood is upon him 
now, and he insists on being alone. But it would 
not be strange if his servant or other devoted friends 
should secretly follow the gifted man as he thus 
strangely goes off by himself in the wilderness. 


<_o 
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Verses 4-5 a.—Sat down under a broom bush: See 
margin of the Revised Versions. His restlessness 
has worn him out, muscle and brain.—Reguested 
... that he might die: He is not in a mental con- 
dition to be wholly accountable for his despair.—Lay 
down and slept: His ape exhaustion at last in- 
duces the beginning of the remedial process.— Under 
a broom bush: Not *‘the.” In his restlessness he 
may have tried several bushes before he at last fell 
asleep. 

Verses 56-7.—An angel: Either a superhuman 
person or some natural messenger of Jehovah.—A# 
his head a cake... and a cruse of water: The 
narrative does not say how they came there. One 
may infer that they came by miracle, but it is as easy 
to infer that they were prepared by some kind and 
tactful dweller of the desert, who had watched the 
prophet, or by faithful friends who had disobeyed his 
orders and followed him from Beersheba.—Laid him 
down again: This was the rest-cure that he needed. 
—The angel: The one already mentioned, not neces- 
sarily the personae» frequently spoken of in Scrip- 
ture as ‘he Angel. Whether the ministry to the 
prophet was through human means or otherwise, it 
was by Jehovah's messenger.—7he journey is too 
great for thee: This may refer either to the journey 
= the past few days, or to the coming journey to 

oreb. 
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They who have been with Him in service always 
find Him with them in sympathy. 
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The Collapse of Faith 


By Alexander 


TIGRESS does not give warning of her spring. 
ezebel would not have sent her message to 
Slijah if she had been ready to make it good. 
Perhaps it was only meant to frighten him out of the 
kingdom ; = it was a piece of my anger, 
which betrayed that she dared not, in the face of the 
national noknowloterment of Elijah as Jehovah's 
servant, doas she fain would. Nevertheless, it made 
Elijah flee for his life. That he, the dauntless, 
should be seized with terror was ‘‘ as when a stand- 
ard bearer fainteth.’’ The text of verse 3 reads: 
‘*When he saw that”; but the margin gives as an- 
other reading : ‘‘ He was afraid,” and possibly that 
is the true text, which was altered because some 
transcriber took umbrage at the idea of Elijah's 
yielding to that weakness. The same recoil from 
ascribing to him alarm for himself has led commenta- 
tors to explain away the phrase ‘ fled for his life” as 
meaning ‘‘to commit his soul or his life to the Lord 
his God in the solitude of the desert.” But to oblit- 
erate the evident traces of fear would be to take the 
very heart out of the story, and to rob it of its pathos 
and its preciousness for souls that have known simi- 
lar collapses of trust, and paroxysms of despondency 
and terror. 

That, in his flight to Beersheba, Elijah was im- 
pelled by failure of his wonted courage is the more ob- 
vious from the absence of any mention of a divine 
command, such as appears in all his previous move- 
ments. In these we have hitherto read, ‘‘ The word 
of Jehovah came unto him, saying, Go” ; but now 
we only hear that he went. The Bivine Voice was 
silent, or perhaps it would be truer to say that his 
fears spoke so loudly that he could not hear what it 
said to him. 

How unlike is that weak man, crouching in the scant 
shade of the ‘* juniper tree,” to the Elijah whom we 
have seen bearding Ahab, and mastering the crowd 
on Carmel by the sheer force of his faith and resolu- 
tion! Let us be thankful for the knowledge that 
this strong man, too, knew what weakness was. It 
brings him nearer to us, and it encourages us in our 
times of darkness and feebleness. 

His faith was staggering, but he took the only way 
to make it firm again,—for he prayed. His prayer 
was deeply tinged with distrust, and was complaint 
rather than confident petition. But, with all its 
faults, it was prayer; and when his troubled chil- 
dren carry their murmurings, and foolish estimates 
of their work, and hasty wishes to get rid of it, to 
their Father, instead of muttering these to them- 
selves, his love discerns the trust that lies under the 
wild words, and answers the depths of the soul’s de- 
sires, not the surface of its whirling speech. If we 
can address nothing better than complaints and re- 
monstrances to him, let us out with them. Better to 
speak them to him than to shut them up in our 
hearts or fling them out into the empty air. 

‘* It is enough,”—almost as much as to throw up his 
mission. He has reached the limits of endurance, 
and he has done all that he can do. He wishes to 
have no more tasks laid on him, nor trials. The serv- 
ant is becoming disobedient, the soldier is getting 
mutinous. Elijah is informing Jehovah of the limits 


McLaren, D.D. 


of his strength, and implies that God is overdriving 
a willing horse. Do we not recognize ourselves in his 
complaint? Have we, too, not often thought, though 
Sogo we have not said it, that God is going just a 
ittle too far in piling burdens of duty or sorrow on 
us? It is not always easy to keep to the faith that 
he will not lay on us more than we are able to bear. 
The maker of the engine knows its power, and will 
not try to get more out of it than it can work up to. 

‘* Now, O Jehovah, take away my life.” Yet he had 
‘* fled for his life” from Jezebel’s threats. That cry 
is but a passionate expression of his disgust and 
weariness. ‘‘'Tis life, more life, for which we pant.” 
He did not really wish to die, but he wished to get 
rid of his deep depression, and death seemed the 
surest way of doing so. How little he knew all he 
was yet to be made strong to do! How little he 
foresaw the chariot and horses of fire! Let us be 
sure that God never overdrives his flock, and that we 
may peacefully leave times and seasons, life and 
death, in his hands. 

‘‘I am not better than my fathers.” That is the 
jaundiced estimate of the little he has done which 
often comes to God’s true servants indark hours. It 
is wholesome, in one way, that we should think hum- 
bly of our work, but it is not good that we should 
write bitter charges of failure against it and our- 
selves. The seed is germinating unseen through all 
the bitter winter, and under the snow that whitens, 
and the frost that binds the bare furrows, life is 
working which will show itself green when the time 
comes. Many a man has died thinking that the seed 
he sowed has rotted, while after generations have seen 
the fields white with an increase of a hundred fold. 

Angels will waken sad sleepers whose last waking 
words were prayer, though there may have been 
‘much human weakness in their cry. It is beautiful 
to note the angel's action. There is no word of re- 
buke or reference to Elijah’s complaints, but wise 
dealing with the cause of his despondency, so far as 
it was physical. The blessed silence and solitude 
would already have been soothing the overwrought 
nerves, and the need of that moment was food, not 
counsel. To say ‘‘ Arise and eat”’ is often the wisest 
way of dealing with ‘‘ spiritual maladies.” And the 
sight of the cake and cruse of water there in the 
desert would, along with the angel presence, be a 
revelation of the love and care which, for a moment, 
Elijah had failed to feel. Perhaps it reminded him 
of the ravens at Cherith, and the widow’s cruse. At 
any rate, it would say to him, ‘‘O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” and would revivify 
his drooping trust more than words could do. The 
common blessings of daily bread should bear to our 
hearts a sacred message, and a rebuke to our readi- 
ness to distrust and despond. 

The angel told the prophet that ‘the journey is 
too great for thee,’ but did not tell him where to go, 
Apparently Elijah himself shaped his course to 
Horeb,’as he had himself bent his flight to Beer- 
sheba. God let him choose his way, and his question 
to the prophet when at Horeb, ‘‘ What doest thou 
here, Elijah?" suggests that he had come thither 
without consulting But still God will help him, 
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and the renewed provision of food, -as well as the 
warning that his own strength was insufficient, were 
parts of the loving surgery with which his ailment of 
downhearted distrust was being cured. We have 
no right to expect that God will get us out of difficul- 
ties into which we have run without consulting him. 
But he is often more gracious than we deserve. 

Elijah could have reached Horebin much less than 
forty days, but he had no motive for haste, and, no 
doubt, he was ——s faith and self-command, and 
was being braced physically by the long silent days, 
alone with God and his own soul. Solitude is the 
nurse of spiritual strength, and forty days in the 
desert are good preparation for meeting Ahab once 
more in Naboth’s vineyard. He ‘went in the 
strength of that meat.” Possibly that was a miracle, 
but ‘‘that meat” did more for him than merely sus- 
tain his body for all these days. It brought him a 
fresh proof that God's strong cand was his defense, 
and so it shot light into his gloom, and heartened 
him to grasp that hand anew, and, from the contact, 
to feel the ancient strength tingling in his veins once 
more. There is no better tonic for feeble faith, no 
surer remedy for melancholy thoughts of how little 
we can do, and of weariness with our work and dis- 
gust at ourselves, than to get alone with God, to tell 
him all, and to let our common blessings preach to 
us his Power and Love and Care. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 








aig EZEBEL Sent A MESSENGER UNTO ELIJAn, Say- 

ING, So LET THE GODS DO TO ME, AND MORE ALSO, 

IF 1 MAKE NOT THY LIFE AS THE LIFE OF ONE OF 
Tuem."’—More than once have I seen a mother, tiger- 
like, spring to her feet, and address a rebellious son 
across three or four terraces thus: ‘‘ When your 
father comes, if I do not let him flay you, call me not 


by my name, call me a crazy woman.”’ Sudden 
threats, born in a moment of provocation, are often 
heard in the East, and most of them cannot be carried 
out under any circumstances, not even by a woman 
of the power and haughtiness of Jezebel. She was 
not accustomed to be thwarted, and in the violence 
of her rage ordered some of the bystanders to convey 
her feelings to Elijah. But why ‘' to-morrow” and 
not at once? Evenan autocrat, such as Jezebel was, 
cannot go so straight and so openly in the face of 
justice. A scheme which should imply a show of 
fairness, such as was prepared for the murder of Na- 
both (1 Kings 21:9, 10), would be necessary, and 
such a scheme requires time, and twenty-four hours 
is the least it could require ; besides, a student of 
Oriental life, past and present, especially of religious 
and political life, tells me that Jezebel intended, by 
the delay, to test public opinion, especially in view 
of the miracle _ and rain) on Carmel, which dis- 
posed the people, possibly including Ahab himself, 
in favor of Blijah: Saul had more influence over his 
people, and apparently more cause of complaint 
against Ahimelech than Jezebel had against Elijah, 
and yet he could not get the Hebrews to turn and 
slay the priests of the Lord (1 Sam. 22: 17), and it is 
doubtful whether the foreign queen could have got 
any one to murder the ay for her at that time. 

‘*Now, O Jenovan, Take Away My Lire.”—The 
biblical picture of Elijah finds its counterpart in Ori- 
ental real life to-day as does that of Jezebel. No 
Oriental of any creed would suspect Elijah of un- 
truthfulness or hypocrisy or double-mindedness, but 
at the same time they cannot think that his prayer 
under that shrub in the wilderness represented his 
real mind or wish. Good men and good women, 
who, like Eli the priest, are disappointed in their 
children are frequently heard to mourn over their 
labors and self-denials in the interest of their off- 
spring, and lament their ‘‘ bad luck,” and finish by 
asking God,in the presence of people, it may be,to take 
away their souls,—that is, seek death for themselves 
as did Elijah. In all such cases the aggrieved are 
comforted, if not with bread and water, with kind 
and sympathetic words. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Blooming in the Darkness 


N MY distress I cried unto Jehovah, and he an- 
| swered me (Golden Text). I remember being 
invited on one occasion by a friend to come in at 
sunset to watch the opening of a beautiful collection 
of evening primroses. They were common-looking, 
uncomely stalks, and the buds were tightly wrapped 
so long as the sun shone, and gave no promise of the 
coming beauty ; but as soon as the sun disappeared, 
and the gloom of the coming night was threatened 
in the darkening twilight, they suddenly blossomed 
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in beauty and fragrance, and crowned the homely 
stalks with a golden glory. So there are many men 
and women whose lives are hard and selfish and 
common and ugly until their sun of prosperity sets, 
and the threatening gloom of sorrows overshadows 
them, when, under the touch of trouble, they cry out 
to God, and hidden germs blossom in beauty and 
sweetness of spirit that crowns the whole stalk of 
their lives with goodness and glory. 


Loss of Zest for One’s Work 

And he requested for himself that he might die 
(v. 4). A lady in one’of our Northern cities pos- 
sessed rare refinement and great wealth, but had 
lost her health. In this sad condition she was ad- 
vised by her physician to visit one of the tropical 
islands in search of that which was of more value to 
her than all earthly possessions. After she had 
lived there for some time, she wrote back to her 
friends, saying : ‘‘ This is a most lovely place. The 
climate is perfect, friends are very attentive to me, 
and the finest food and tropical fruits are furnished 
at my command ; but if I only had an appetite !” 
She had the offer of all the heart could wish, but 
lacked an appetite, and died in a few months. If 
she could’only have relished her food she would have 
lived. Elijah needed that God should bring back to 
him the zest of life in a higher sense. And there are 
many others who need the same treatment. 


Stanley Finding God in the African Forest 


And he looked, and, behold, there was at his head 
a cake baken on the coals, and a cruse of water 
(v. 6). The late Henry M. Stanley, in his picture of 
‘‘Starvation Camp,” says: ‘‘Out of the pall-black 
darkness came the eerie shapes that haunt the fever 
land ; that jibe and mock the lonely man, and weave 
figures of flame, and draw fiery forms in the mantle 
of the night ; and whispers breathed through the 
heavy air of graves and worms and ‘forgetfulness ; 
and a demon hinted in the dazed brain that 'twere 
better to rest than to think with a sickening heart ; 
and the sough of the wind through the crowns of the 
thick-black bush seemed to sigh and moan, ‘Lost! 
lost ! lost ! thy labor and grief are in vain.’ Com- 
fortless days upon days; brave lives are sobbing 
their last ; man after man rolled down to the death, 
to mildew and rot, and thou wilt be left alone !” 
And then there came to him the thought of God, and 
he quoted to himself the words from the sacred Book : 
‘* Ye fools, when will ye be wise? He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall he not see?” And as such thoughts possessed 
his mind the straining of the eyes through the dark- 
ness was relaxed, and the sight was inverted to see 
dumb witnesses — mercies on this or that for- 
gotten occasion. ne memory begat another, until 
the stubborn heart was melted, and his great needs 
were laid as upon a tablet before the Great Deliverer. 
After this spiritual food he slept, and awoke in the 
morning to new courage. He roused his fainting 
followers, and they had marched less than an hour 
when they came in sight of the outskirts of a plantar 
tion, and their eyes were gladdened with abundance 
of fruit. Their lives were saved. The great trav- 
eler says that at the sight ‘‘in a second of time, the 
weak, the lame, and the crippled, the limping and 
moaning people forgot their griefs and their woes, 
and shouted the grateful chant which goes up of its 
own accord towards the skies out of the full and sen- 
sitive hearts, ‘ Thanks be to God.’ Englishman and 
African, Christian and Pagan, all alike confess him. 
He is not here, or there, but everywhere, and the 
heart of the grateful man confesses him.” 

New York Ciry. 
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Life is only hopeless when it is Godless. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


AT down under a juniper-tree (v. 4). It seems 
a little hard that a fit of the blues in the soul of 
a prophet should have given an innocent juni- 
per-tree this unenviable notoriety. Let us at once 
exonerate the vegetable kingdom from the suspicion 
of being the cause of his grief. There is one tree— 
the deadly upas—which seems to be the foe of man, 
But the rest are his benefactors, and whoever does 
not love trees is as ‘‘ fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils " as he who does not love music. There is no 
better place in the world to go when one has the 
blues than to the soothing shade of a forest and the 
companionship of the trees. I give it as my solemn 
testimony that I have never had an attack of dis- 
couragement that an hour or two in a quiet grove 
would not dispel. But if trees do not superinduce 
melancholy, there are things and places and people 
who do. Don't go and sit down under those. One 
of the great artists said that the most important 
thing in painting a ges picture was ‘‘to know 
where to sit down.” hen you are low-spirited, go 
and sit down in the sunlight, or in a flower garden, 
or among little children, or in the shade of a nice, 
comfortable old juniper-tree. 





/t is enough. 1 give Elijah credit for moderation, 
being accustomed in my own lower moods to say, 
‘*It is too much.” How many millions of. people do 
you suppose there are in the world to-day who are in 
the prophet’s mood? ‘‘It is enough. Take away 
my life.” Even children are attacked by this terrible 
malady, and the not uncommon suicides of little boys 
and girls are proofs of the terrible strain upon human 
lives. Do not think for a moment that those mis- 
chievous and laughter-loving youngsters in your 
class do not haye their dark and tragic moments 
when“life does not seem worth living. There is more 
reason than te think, perhaps, to instruct them how 
to meet and conquer melancholy. Melancholy is 
one of the characteristic moods of juvenescence. 

He lay down and slept; ... an angel touched 
him, ... Arise and eat (v.5). There is, I have said, 
good reason to instruct children (as well as grown 
people) how to overcome melancholy and pessimism, 
and here are three of the divinely-appointed methods: 

1. He lay down and slept. It is all but impossible 
to exaggerate the power of weariness to cloud the 
sky of the soul, Fatigue casts long, dark shadows 
over the sunniest landscapes. There is a point of 
effort beyond which even children cannot go without 
the exhaustion that makes life seem intolerable. 
And yet a good night’s sleep, and sometimes even a 
twenty-minute nap, will change the very face of 
nature. 

2. Arise and eat. What sleeplessness does not 
do toward destroying our joy in life, hunger or a bad 
digestion can easily finish. A gnawing or disordered 
stomach is certain to transform our moods, and is 
more than likely to destroy our character. Mighty 
few underfed people are fit for the kingdom of heaven. 
There are businesses where there are twice as many 
accidents in the last hour of the day as in any pre- 
ceding one. Tired and hungry ocagle are cross and 
reckless. I can guess within an hour of when Little 
Bill had his last square meal by the state of his 
temper. 

3. An angel touched him. Most of the melan- 
choly and despair of life is physical, but much of it 
is also spiritual. Out of a view of the universe 
which rejects the omnipresence of a divine Spirit, 
pessimism rises like a fog froma stagnant pool. For 
this otherwise hopeless sadness there is but a single 
cure. An angel touched him,—yes, we are not alone. 
There are other presences than those we see and 
hear and feel. There are invisible hands that touch 
us, caress us, sustain us. Have you never had sen- 
sations, or at least impressions, that corresponded to 
the touch of a child’s hand, or a mother’s,-or a father's, 
when you were faint and sick at heart? Has no 
strong palm, which seemed to be stretched down 
from the heavens, been placed beneath you just at 
the critical moment ? Something there is in human 
experience that corresponds to the touch of a human 
hand, only that it possesses an infinitely greater 

ower. Whatis it? If youdo not feel able to name 
it, at least do not doubt it, but lie down to rest, or go 
about your task believing that at the critical moment 
it will come again. ‘* An angel touched him.” 

And went in the strength of that food forty days 
and forty nights (v.8). [knowaf in the strength 
of which a man can go four hundred days and nights, 
—yes, four thousand or forever. It is the bread of 
God that cometh down from heaven. It is truth, it 
is love, it is Christ. We know not what itis. We 
know not how we receive it. We know not by what 
sublime alchemy it affects usas it does. It is a great 
mystery that a man like Paul may believe in the love 
of God, and be sustained by it through a lifetime of 
action and passion, pushing on and on and ever on, 
undaunted and undismayed. But so is it a mystery 
that a bird can eat a worm and turn it into 2 song, or 
a man can eat a loaf of bread and turn it into a poem 
like the Twenty-third Psalm, or a victory like that 
of the Greeks at the battle of Marathon. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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There are no great emotions for shallow natures. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


The superintendent should come to the school very 
early, and with his whole order of service made out in 
full. I notice that some superintendents pick out their 
hymns after they reach the school, and others come in at 
the last moment. Both of these practises are bad. We 
should be on hand early, so as to be able to greet teachers 
and scholars, and we should have all in readiness, so as 
to be able calmly to attend to what others want us to 
arrange. Only in this way can we do the best work. 


SK the school for title and Golden Text. Who 
told Jezebel of the killing of her darling idola- 
trous prophets at Mount Carmel? What did 

Jezebel say that she would do to Elijah on that ac- 
count ? hen the prophet heard that, what did he 
do? To what city did he first go? When he went 
into the wilderness, what request did he make of 
God? When Elijah had slept, who awakened him ? 





What provision did God make for his servant in his 
distress ? When he was rested and refreshed, where 
did Elijah £° next ? To whom lad God appeared at 
this same Mount Horeb ? 

In this lesson we have three plans for Elijah, made 
by three different persons, and it is most interesting 
to compare them. The first plan was that of Jezebel. 
What was that? It was that the prophet should die 
within twenty-four hours, If any one could carry 
out a plan, it was Jezebel, for she had power, and 
was devoid of fear. But Elijah had a plan for him- 
self. What was that? That he should die at once. 
Was that a wise plan? No, for God had work for 
him yet todo. The third plan was that of God him- 
self. What was that? hat Elijah should never 
die.. Whose plan was successfully carried out? Of 
course that of God. Put these plans on the board as 

you draw them out from the school by questions. 
‘rom all this what may we learn? Simply this, that 
all men’s plans will come to naught unless they co- 
incide with the plan of God. What we want, there- 
fore, to be most careful about is that God's will may 
be ours, and that we first ask him before we form 
any plans for our own lives. If ever we ask any- 
thing at God’s hands, we should be willing to add, as 
Jesus did, ‘‘ Not my will but thine be done.” 





PLANS FOR ELIJAH’S DEATH 
JEZEBEL’S—TO-DAY 
ELIJAH’S—NOW 
GOD’S—NEVER 
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Foes can only banish us into blessing. 


‘at 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


**Child of God, be not discouraged."’ Psalm 120: 1-7. 
**O God, my strength and fortitude." (178 : 1-4. - 261 : 1-4.) 
‘*In some way or other, the Lord pgajm 23: 1-6. 
will provide."’ (28:1-5. 44: 1-5.) 
** When doubt and conflict weigh me Ps ? 
salm 36 : 5-12. 


down."’ 
“In the dark and cloudy day."’ (49: 5-10. 75 : 1-6.) 
‘**Christian, seek not yet repose.” Psalm 119 : 115-126, 
‘*Awake! my soul, stretch every (176: 115-117. 259: 1-4.) 
nerve."’ Psalm 129: 1-8. 
**Cast thy burden on the Lord.”’ (238: 1-4. 279: 1-4.) 


a4 
God cannot use the men who are afraid to lose. 
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The Lesson in Outline 
~ By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Causes of Discouragement to God’s Workers 
i. Fear of Enemies : 
Jezebel sent... So let the gods (1, 2). 
Fear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. 29 : 25). 


Who art thou... afraid of man, (Isa. 51 : 12, 17). 
Tribulation or persecution . . . he stumbleth (Matt. 
13 : 20, 21). 


Be not afraid of them that kill (Luke 12: 4). 
2. Apparent Failure : 

When he saw that, he arose (3). 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick (Prov. 13 : 12). 
How long?.. . Until cities be waste (Isa. 6 : 11, 12). 
Many. .. disciples went back (John 6 : 66, 67). 
Hear... in no wise understand (Acts 28 : 25-27). 
3- Loneliness : 

Left his servant... came and sat down (3, 4). 
I, even I only, am left (1 Kings 19 : 10). 
I, even I only, am left (1 Kings 18 : 2e). 
Shall leave me alone. . . not alone (John 16 : 32). 
No one took my part. . . all forsook (2 Tim. 4: 16, 17). 
4+ Consciousness of Unfaithfuiness : 

Not better than my fathers (4). 
I abhor myself, and repent (Job 42: 5, 6). 
I am a man of unclean lips (Isa. 6: 5). 
Depart from me. . . a sinful man (Luke 5 : 8). 
5. Physical Condition : 

Lay down and slept... Arise and eat (5-7). 
He knoweth our frame . . . we are dust (Psa. 103 : 14). 
This treasure in earthen vessels (2 Cor. 4: 7). 
Ye wait and continue fasting (Acts 27 : 33-36). 


bf 
The enmity of the evil is the endorsement of the good. 


tap 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


Monday.—1 Kings 19: 1-8. . . . Elijah discouraged 
Tuesday.— Num. 11: 10-17. ...... Moses in despair 
Wednesday.—Psa. 55 : 1-11 , A despondent heart 
Thursday.—Job5:6-20...... .. . . Hope in trouble 
Friday.—Psa. 43 ......... .. . The source of help 
Saturday.—luke 6:17-26. ... . . Comfort in persecution 
Sunday.— Psa. 37: 1-11. . ..... . . Confidence in God 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
pecmocy teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list vi books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. 

Seek ye the Lord. 


Lesson ig 4 : When Elijah was Tired and Discour- 
aged, he Cried unto Jehovah, and Jehovah 
Heard and Helped Him, 


Lesson Aim: Expressed in the Golden Text. 
INTRODUCTION. 


AM had been to school all day, and had good 
lessons. After school he played ball until dark, 
only stopping for his supper. In the evening 

he began to work his problems for the next day, but 
they didn’t go —_ He began to fuss, and said, 
‘These old problems will never come right.” The 
more ke tried, the worse they were ; then Sam cried. 
His father said, ‘‘ My boy, put your books away and 
go to bed; leave your problems until morning.” 
Sam said, ‘‘ Then I'll never get them done, and 
I won't have my lesson.” And he cried harder. 
His father said, ‘‘ Put your books away, because you 
are tired and need a good sleep ; you are discouraged. 
After breakfast you can try your problems again.” 
(Write ‘‘Sam discouraged.’’) Sam went to sleep 
quickly, and was surprised the next morning that 
his problems came out right the first time. Did you 
ever feel that way ? 

Sometimes you say the baby is cross, but mother 
says he is only tired and hungry ; and sure enough, 
when he has had his milk and a nap, he wakes up as 
bright and happy as can be. Many.people become 
discouraged when they are tired. 

REVIEW. 

Even the good prophet Elijah was once so tired 
and discouraged that he wanted to die. Do you 
know what made him sotired? (Recall the day on 
Mount Carmel, the contest with Baal's prophets, the 
watching for rain, followed by the long run to Jezreel 
before Ahab's chariot. ) 

LESSON. 

Perhaps Elijah thought that after seeing God’s 

»ower Ahab would worship the true God instead of 
Baal ; but Ahab had a wicked wife, Jezebel, who 
was waiting for him at Jezreel. When Ahab told 
her what had happened, she did not thank God for 
the rain, but was so angry about the prophets of 
Baal, who had been killed, that she sent a messenger 
to Elijah to say, ‘‘So let the gods do to me, and*more 
also, if I do not kill you by to-morrow about this 
time."” Then Elijah was discouraged, and went for 
his life. (Change ‘‘Sam” to ** Elijah.’’) Can you 
think how fast you would go if you were running for 
your life, even when yon were tired? Perhaps you 
have areamed about it. A few weeks ago an engi- 
neer saw a fearful storm coming, so he put on the 
steam, aud ran his train as fast as possible to save 
the lives of the passengers ; yet the storm followed 
faster, and blew some of the cars from the track into 
the ditch. 

Elijah went as fast as he could go over hills and 
across valleys until he was out of Ahab’s kingdom 
(extend the card), 
yet he did not feel 
safe until he haa 
crossed Judah to 
Beersheba, ninety- 
five miles away. 
How tired he must 
have been! His 
servant came with EDNWJAH 
him this far, but DISCOURAGE 
Elijah wanted to 
be alone, so oa he Ss 
went, a day’s jour- 
ney into the wil- 
derness. He felt, 
as boys sometimes 
say, ‘‘ dead tired,” 
—so tired that he 
wished he could 
die. The wilder- 
ness was so dreary 
that when he came 
to a tree he sat 
down, sco discour- 
aged that he said, ) EARD 
‘‘O Jehovah, take ELPED 














away my life.” 
(The picture roll shows him here. A tuft of green 
moss or the picture of a tree will mark the place on 
your map.) God heard what he said, and knew ail 





about it. (Write God Heard.) Then Elijah lay down 
in the shade and slept, we do not know how long, 
until an angel touched him, saying, ‘‘ Arise, and eat.” 
He was very hungry, and saw near by a cake of 
bread, baked on the coals or hot stones, aad a cruse 
of water. (The Times picture shows water jars and 
Oriental bread.) We see how God Helped him. 
(Add that.) After eating, Elijah slept again. Again 
the angel touched him, saying, ‘‘ Arise and eat, be- 
cause the journey is too great for thee.” Then Eli- 
jah felt refreshed and rested, and started on a long 
journey of forty days to Mount Horeb, many miles be- 
yond our map. As he journeyed, he must have re- 
membered ‘‘ He careth for you” as he thought how 
often God had given him food and water, how he had 
sent the fire and rain, and now he had given him rest 
and comfort. I think he knew the psalm, ‘In my 
distress I cried unto the Lord, and he heard me.” 
(Drill on the text.) 

If your little brother gets hurt while playing in the 
pee, you know how quickly your suthet hears and 

urries to comfort him. Just so quickly the Lord 
hears and is ready to help his children. That is 
what the text means. 

Are you ever discouraged? Nearly everybody is 
at some time. Remember Elijah, and how near God 
was to help him. And he is just as near to you. 
When we were children, we used to sing in Sunday- 
school, 

**O do not be discouraged, 
For Jesus is your friend.’’ 


If you do not know that, let us sing ‘‘ What a friend 
we have in Jesus.” 
Peoria, ILL. 
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Hearts that can know the heights of hope can also 
sound the depths of despair. 


ead 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE climax of the drama in which Jehovah tri- 
umphs over Baal is followed by an anti-climax 
which has a meaning no less significant. The 

prophet who was the instrument of Jehovah in the 
conflict had overestimated his own importance. In 
the reaction he underestimates it, and is taught what 
God can do without him, yet how precious he is in 
the sight of God. This and the following lesson are 
properly one. The division was probably made in 
order to close the quarter with the translation of 
Elijah. You must, therefore, to-day confine your 
pupils’ attention to the depression of a righteous man 
and its meaning, yet you should keep in mind the 
issue of his faithfulness, to be taught in the next two 
lessons. Point out these causes of Elijah’s discour- 
agement: 

The Threat of the Queen. Elijah had convinced 
the people that Jehovah was mightier than Baal. 
Then the drought which Baal had been powerless to 
prevent was broken, and the longed-for rain came 
down. The prophet evidently expected that the 
people, who had confessed that Jehovah was their 
God, would act according to their convictions, and 
turn penitently and gratefully to him, that Ahab 
would confess his sins, and that Israel would be 
cleansed again. He who in the long years of the 
idolatry of the nation had kept himself apart from 
men now ran joyfully and boldly before the king as 
a willing servant to help him maintain Jehovah's 
law. But he was quickly astounded to find that 
Jezebel was not only not subdued, but enraged, that 
Ahab was still her willing tool, and that the people 
were indifferent. He saw, he rose, and fled for his 
life (v. 3). 

The Prophet’s Sense of Loneliness. It seemed to 
Elijah that the demonstration of the truth was im- 

otent. When all the people were convinced that 
Jehovah was supreme, and yet would not rise in his 
name to maintain his cause, what was left for the 

rophet but to die? (v. 4.) To whom could he turn 
or the fellowship which the bravest and most self- 
contained man craves both in the hour of his triumph 
and in the time when he believes himself defeated ? 
Make it plain that the condition of Elijah is one 
which the contender for moral reform of the people 
rarely escapes. It was the condition in which our 
Lord sometimes found himself (John 8: 16; 16 : 32.) 

Disappointment in the Results of his Work. Eli- 
jah’s sense of the presence and power of God was 
controlling. To show that presence and power had 
seemed to him all that was necessary to bring men 
to obey God. Yet he had summoned successfully 
the miraculous evidence of the supremacy of Jeho- 
vah, and it had neither awed nor tamed the fierce 
spirit of the woman who ruled in Israel, nor had it 
roused the courage of the people to defend the right. 
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Baa?, with his four hundred and fifty prophets slain, 
was worshiped as much as ever. A er Elijah had 
been appointed and used as the prophet of Jehovah, 
and had done all he could with his whole heart, what 
remained? The almighty God seemed still to be 
successfully defied. His chosen people had aban- 
doned his service, broken their vows, destroyed the 
ee where those vows should have been renewed, 
tilled those who stood for him, and were seeking the 
life of Elijah, who thought he was the last remaining 
representative of Jehovah (1 Kings 19 : 10). 

Physical Exhaustion. ‘‘ Take away my life,” said 
the prophet, ‘‘for I am not better than my fathers.” 
He might wisely have studied his fathers. Moses 
had seen the ge me wildly worshiping an idol under 
the shadow of the mount which still echoed with the 
voice of Jehovah forbidding such worship. Joshua 
had led the people against cities whose walls had 
crumbled at the touch of Jehovah's hands, yet he had 
seen them lapse again into wanton wickedness be- 
fore false gods. Samuel had judged and taught 
Israel all his life, and yet he had said to them when 
they at last turned away from him, “Ye have this 
day rejected your God, who himself saveth you out 
of all steed calamities and your distresses.” But 
Elijah knew that Moses and Joshua and Samuel were 
not failures. 

Yet just at this time Elijah needed not so much to 
study his Bible as he needed rest and food. This was 
God's answer to his prayer to die (vs. 5-7). Some- 
times faithful workers for God who have become 
wholly despondent need nothing so much as a loaf of 
bread and a pillow and a jug of water and solitude. 
Strong souls have been saved from rash deeds, from 
undoing the good they have done, not by having 
arguments presented to them to acengthen their 
faith, but es by going away by themselves, where 
balance of mind and vigor of body have been re- 
stored by rest. The struggles with temptation, like 
those of the Master, who some said was Elijah come 
again, have ended by the ministry of strengthening 
angels, and doubt and depression and fears and mis- 
taken desires have disappeared before new revela- 
tions from God. We shall see in the next lesson how 
he lifted his discouraged servant out of depression 
into renewed confidence in him. 

Boston. 
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Reformers soon learn that they cannot stand in 
with the things they would tear down. 


tad 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Reaction and Discouragement 


I. THr GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 19: 1-8). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


Elijah was not unlike many great and good men in 
one respect. He was desirous of serving God in his 
own way. Conscious of unselfish purposes, and of 
heroic action, he identified his own conception of the 
situation with that of God. He had won a great vic- 
tory in the name of Jehovah of Israel. fenovah's 
superiority had been clearly exhibited in the pres- 
ence of all Israel. Without realizing the fact he felt 
that it was his own victory, and that henceforth no 
obstacles should be in his way. 

A disagreeable awakening came to him promptly. 
That very day he received a threatening message 
from the queen, who had been, and still was, his arch 
eyes This brought him down to earth. He knew 
her cleverness and power, and realized in a moment 
that he was no match for her. Ahab would be but 
as plastic clay in her strong hands. In that very 
moment his confidence vanished, and,he * arose, and 
went for his life.” 

There was good reason, humanly speaking, for his 
timidity. Jezebel was a remarkable woman, who 
wholly dominated her less energetic husband. She 
was, as Farrar has so well said, ‘‘ one of those master- 
ful, indomitable, implacable women, who, when fate 
places them in exalted power, leave a terrible mark 
on the annals of nations.” ‘‘The trace of Jezebel 
was marked in blood, alike of her descendants and of 
her foes. She was fanatical, resourceful, remorseless, 
unshaken by the demonstration upon Carmel, de- 
termined to have a sudden and striking revenge. 

Swift and continued flight was easy for his hardy 
frame even after the day of strife on Carmel, and the 
fifteen-mile race to the gate of Jezreel. He did not 
stop until he reached Beersheba, nearly a hundred 
miles, away to the south, at the southern edge of 
Judah. Leaving his servant here, he went ona day’s 
journey into the wilderness, where he could be wholly 
alone. Here, worn out, he flung himself under the 
woody stem of a solitary wild broom plant, with its 
— but grateful shade, and asked for death. 

lijah’s mood was not beyond healing. It did not 
represent his true soul. He was faint from hunger, 
without purpose, unstrung, lonely, discomfited. He 
needed what God gave him,—rest, sustenance, a des- 
tination. He would go to the very presence of Jeho- 
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vah, to his holy mountain, there to dis- | 
cover his wili. ' 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
Baw 4 ~ naming useful D ks bearing on the 
Old Testament studies of the last six months of 1904, 
and containing also practical suggestions on the 
conduct of a Senior Bible Class. hile only the 
Bible and The Sunday School Times are necessary to 
follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advan- 
tage of a judicious reading in a few carefully selected 
books bearing on the passages under study can hardly 
be overestimated. he leaflet will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

On Elijah’s despondency Robertson 
has a sermon (No. 5, second series) 
which is finely seconded by Farrar’s two 
chapters in ‘* First Kings ” (pp. 404-430). 
Regarding — see Farrar (pp. 353- 
355, 405), Stanley, “ Jewish Church 
(II, 244-246) ; Milligan, * Life and Times 
of Elijah” (p. 9). Onthe whole episode 
see Milligan’s helpful survey (pp. 80-89). 


III. Questions FoR STUDY AND Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 

ful consideration, to members of the class.) 

1. Jezebel’s Message to Elijah. (1.) 

What was her attitude toward the tri- 

umphant prophet? (2.) Why did his 


victory make so slight an impression 
upon her ? . 
2. The Character of Jezebel.  (3.) 


Why had the prophet reason to fear the 
wrath of the angered queen? (4.) Had 
she reasons for pride of race and reli- 
gion ? 

3. Elijah's Flight. (5.) How far does 
the narrative indicate that he fled? (6.) 
Was there any good reason for his go- 
ing to Beersheba ? 

4. His Discouragement, (7.) To 
what, in view of his notable victory, 
may we attribute his profound despair? 
Was the cause physical ? 

5. God's Remedy. (8.) In what three- 
fold way was his gloom relieved? (9.) 
Is deep dejection ever a normal condi- 
tion? (10.) What was necessary for its 
permanent cure ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THouGHTSs. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 
As long as Elijah was thinking about 
God he had abundant courage ; as soon 
as he began to think of himself he lost. 
To have a reaction is not the worst 
experience, if it teaches one to distrust 
himself and to depend on God. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
~ 
Prudence may prove prowess. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





August 28. National Missionary Heroes. 
; Heb. 11 : 32-40. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.— Peter and John (Acts 4 : 18-21). 
TuES.—Stephen (Acts 7 : 54-60). 
WED.—Philip (Acts 8 : 1-8). 
THURS.—Paul (Acts 9 : 22-30). 
FRI.—James (Acts 12 : 1, 2). 

SAT.—In Nero's palace (Phil. 4 : 21-23). 











Brief accounts of heroes of Indian missions. 
Tell of heroic frontier missionaries. 
Tell of heroic city missionaries. 


ARCUS WHITMAN'S name in- 
stantly suggests itself among our 
national missionary heroes. Much 

debate has gone on over the claim made 
for Whitman as the saviour to the nation 
of the far Northwest. Many facts were 
brought forth in The Sunday School 
Times in 1902 and 1903, and it is the pres- 
ent writer's conviction that the glory of 
Whitman's service has not been taken 
from him. It has always been believed 
by the friends of home missions that it 
was Whitman's presence in Washing- 
ton in 1843 that saved Oregon. fs 
there in history,” asked The Advance of 
March 14, 1895, ‘‘the record of a man 
who by himself saved for his country so 
vast a territory as did Whitman by his 
prophetic heroism of 1842-3? His ride 
across the continent in the winter of 
1842, a winter memorable for its severity, 
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is without a parallel in history. It 
stands as the sublime achievement of a 
rophet and a hero, who saw and suf- 
ered that his country might gain. The 
United States paid over seven million 
dollars for Alaska. It bought Louisiana 
for millions more. It paid a Mexican 
War, blood and money, for the acqui- 
sition of Texas and New Mexico. But 
what did it pay for Washington and 
Oregon and Idaho, a territory into which 
New England and the Middle States 
might be put, with Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and three Connecticuts ? 
It paid not one cent. That vast region 
cost the nation nothing. It cost it only 
the sufferings and perils of Marcus Whit- 
man, who risked his life and endured all 
hardships that the territory of his adop- 
tion might belong to the people of his 
birth.” 
“ 


Another missionary hero was Dr. 
Thomas Smith Williamson, the founder 
of the Dakota mission, who died in St. 
Peter, Minnesota, in 1879, in the eigh- 
tieth year of his age. In 1835, he was 
appointed a missionary of the American 
Board to the Dakotas. On May 16, he | 
and his wife arrived at Fort Snelling, 
where were the only white people in 
Minnesota. In July they settled two | 
hundred miles west of Minneapolis at 
Lacqui-parle. The language had to be 
written and mastered and the people 
won. Their cattle were killed, and 
hardship was the common experience. 
In 1862, the great outbreak came. 
Everything was burned, and man 
whites were killed. But it was found, 
when it was all over, that ‘‘ all the Chris- 
tian Indians had continued at the risk of 
their own lives stedfast friends of the 
whites, that they had succeeded in sav- 
ing more than their own number of 
white people, and that those of them 
who were unjustly imprisoned spent 
much time in laboring for the conversion 
of the heathen imprisoned with them.” 
He lived to see among the Dakotas ten 
native ordained Presbyterian ministers, 
and about eight hundred Presbyterian 
church-members, and a large number of 
Episcopalians. 











Dr. Williamson's life and the lives of 
two noble workers among the Sioux are 
told in ‘* May and I,” Dr. Stephen R. 
Riggs’ story of the work of Mrs. Riggs 
and himself for forty years among the 
Sioux Indians. 


. 

Sue L. MacBeth was a missionary hero- 
ine, who worked for twenty-three years 
among the Nez Perces Indians in Idaho. 
‘* She was a woman of apostolic zeal, and 
has left her own imperishable monument 
in the renewed lives of the majority of 
the Indian ministers, and a very large 
number of the men and women of this 
reservation. She had the personal in- 
struction of all the ministers among this 
people for twenty years.” 

< 

A present-day worker among the In- 
dians is the Rev. C. H. Cook among the 
Pima Indiansin Arizona. General O. O. 
Howard wrote down the facts of his life 
in 1893. 


1. A soldier probably in the volunteer service, 
and on duty in New Mexico, and afterwards in 
the Army of the Potomac. 

2. After being mustered out, a citizen and 
then a city missionary in Chicago. 

3- Aremarkable conversion to God, and an 
impression on his mind that he must go as a 
missionary to the Pimas. 

4- Filling his trunk with a melodeon and a 
few necessaries, and starting out with insuffi- 
cient money to reach his destination. 

5. Mr. Cook joined a bull-train after leaving 
the railroad in Kansas, and went on with it as 
far as Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

6. Stopping with a train over Sunday near a 
mining-camp. Upon making inquiry, he was 
invited to preach in a large saloon, the only 
available room. He preached a short sermon, 
reading the Scriptures, leading the singing, in 
which many joined. At the close, a man with 
a tall hat declared that the sermon would not 
be comp!ete without a collection. He passed 
the tall hat and received, if I remember nightly, 
some sixteen or seventeen dollars, which he 


8. He acted as my interpreter when I brought | 


a combined delegation of Arizona Indians from 
that territory to Washington. ! 
in the essential councils and settlements of diffi- 
culties in Arizona. 

9. He corresponded with and visited a beau- 
tiful German woman, as full of Christian zeal 
as himself. 
cago, and transported her to Arizona; and 
there they have done the 
which you are acquainted. 
original German name was Koch, which, when 
translated, is Cook. 


These 
tory of t 
mind. I 


were as able, as devoted, and successful as he 
has been. 


These are a half-dozen of the great 
Let each one hunt up the story of 
another of this army, and bring it to the 
meeting. 


host. 


Missionary exercises or other inci- 
dents of home missionary heroism may 
| be secured by addressing the Methodist 
| Missionary Society, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
| New York; the Baptist Missionar 


reau, I 


| phia; the Presbyterian Woman’s Board 
of Home Missions, Room 712, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; American Mission- 
ary Association (Congregational), Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New 


York; 


South C 


Missour 


ing, 


Virginia 
Rhode I 


Missionar 
pal), 281 
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Kentucky, at Henderson 


A ae eee 
Georgia (colored), at Atlanta, Au 


Alabama (colored), at Montgom- 
_ eee ae a 
International Committee Meet- 
Georgia, at Macon . 
New Hampshire, at Manchester . October 4-6 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock . October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg . 
Vermont, at Ludlow 


Massachusetts, at Newton . 
Prince Edward Island, at 


He helped me 


He married her, I think, in Chi- 


rand work with 
believe that his 


F 


nine items are substantially as the his- 
his wonderful young man lies in my 
wish all ministers and missionaries 


x 


am 


Bu- 


420 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 


and the Domestic and Foreign 
Society (Protestant Episco- 
ourth Avenue, New York. 


bal 


. . August 23-25 

arolina (colored), at 

. . August 26-29 

g- 30 to Sept. 1 

i, at Kansas City. . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
. . September 6-8 


at Buffalo, N. Y.. . Aug. 30 to Sept. 1 
. . September 13-15 
, at Lynchburg . . . September 27-29 


sland, at Providence. . October 11, 12 
. . October 12-14 
, a pis @ Ss October 18-20 
. . October 18-20 
October 18-20 
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gave to Mr. Cook. 

7. Thus he was enabled to reach his destina- | 
tion, with some money in his ket, after a | 
sixteen weeks’ journey and preaching-tour. He 
first learned the Pima language, and then 








taught the children as I have said. They 
spoke the English with a German accent. 


weigh 


It is an ever new and interesting story 
to hear how one can be entirely made 
over by change of food. 

‘*For two years I was troubled with 


be spitting my 


well and it is due entirel 


Old Fashioned 
But Still in the Pashion 
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Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 
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IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in try and jingle in music. 


Quantity price, 35c. sample copy for 25c. 
The te N.Y. City 


Century -» Union 
A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 

















what my physician said was the old 
fashioned dyspepsia. 
‘There was nothing I could eat, but 


or ae minutes later I would 
ood up in quantities un- 
uld be very faintand weak. This 


went on from day to day until I was ter- 
tibly wasted away, and without any 
cts of being hel 
ne day I was advised by an old lad 
to try Grape-Nuts and cream leaving off 


ped. 


food. I had no confidence that 
uts would do all she said for me 


as I had tried so many things without 
any help. Butit was so simple I thought 
I would give it a trial she insisted so. 

** Well, I ate some for breakfast, and 


soon the lady called to see her 


‘patient’ as she called me, and asked if 
I had tried her advice. 

** «Glad you did, child, do you feel some 
better ?’ 


0,’ I said, ‘I do not know as I do, 
y difference I can see is I have no 


sour stomach, and come to think of it I 
haven't spit up your four teaspoons of 


Nuts yet.’ 
r did I ever have any trouble with 


Grape-Nuts then or any other time, for 
this food always stays down, and 
stomach digests it perfectly ; I soon got 


my 


and well again, and bless that 
y every time I see her. 

ce an invalid of 98 pounds, I now 
125 pounds and feel strong and 
and only to 


having found the proper food in Grape- 


Nuts.” 


Get. 


Name given by Postum Co., 


| Battle Creek, Mich. 


the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 


Wellville” in each package. 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 














MERICAN BtAcnsoarn OMP-Y 
MANFRS. OF ENDLESS BAND" & OTHER 


BLACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29, FREE 
200 & 202 N. 2nd STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 


$50.00 California and Return. 
Personally Conducted 

Special trains from Chicago to Sen Francisco 
without change, via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line leave Chi- 
cago August 18 and August 25. Itinerary 
includes stop-overs at Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Salt Lake City. Low rates, 
choice of routes returning. Tickets on sale 
daily August 15 to September 10. Two fast 
trains daily over the only double track rail- 
way between Chicago and the Missouri 
River, and via the most direct route across 
the American continent. The Overland 
Limited, solid through train every day in the 
year. Less than three days enroute. Low 
rates from all points. Write for itineraries 
of special trains and full information to W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 








| Coastwise trips in the world.” 


QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS 
Boston and Providence ‘‘ BY SEA’’ 

Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans. Co.’s steamships 

leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. “‘ Finest 


Send for tour book. 
FP. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 

































































































































































































































































This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicaie paint in the yes can 
be kept — clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 














4 ” 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8, 1904. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 275 students from 26 states past session. 
Terms moderate, Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss FE. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


CEDARVILLE COLLEG 
Cedar 


. ith year opens Sept 2ge-Ge- 
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educational. Modern courses. Literary societies. 
Laboratories. Athletics. Mo saloons. Total expense 
for year $135. Catalogue free. D. McKinney, Pres. 
Sort METHOD BIBLE STUDY BY MAIL. 
Degrees conferred. Sample lesson free. Write 
President Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
Mystic Valley Institute, Mystic, Conn. 37th year. 
Chartered Academy. Send for Catalog. Home, Health. 














Got it 
Got Something Else, Too. 


‘I liked my coffee strong, and I drank 
it strong," says a Pennsylvania woman, 
telling a good story, ‘‘ and although I had 
headaches nearly every day, I just 
wouldn't believe there was any connec- 
tion between the two. I had weak and 








heavy spells, and a of the heart, 
too, and although husband told me he 


oorly, and did not drink it himself, for 

e said it did not agree with him, yet I 
loved my coffee ‘and just couldn't do 
without it. 

‘One day a friend called at my home 
—that was about a year ago. fe oke 
about how well she was looking, and she 
said : 

‘** Ves and I feel well, too. It’s be- 
cause I am drinking Postum in place of 
ordinary coffee.’ 

**I said, ‘What is Postum ?’ 

‘* Then she told me how it was a food- 
drink and how much better she felt since 
using it in place of coffee or tea, so I 
sent to the store and bought a package, 
and when it was made according to 
directions it was so good I have never 
bought a pound of coffee since. I began 
to improve immediately. 

‘*T cannot begin to tell you how much 
better I feel since using Postum, and 
leaving coffee alone. My health is bet- 
ter than it has been for years, and I can- 
not say enough in praise of this delicious 
food drink.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Take away the destroyer and put a 
rebuilder to work, and Nature will do the 
rest. That's what you do when Postum 
takes coffee's place in your diet. ‘‘ There's 
a reason.” 

Get the little bock, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville" in each package. 








opportunity. 


In the Next 
Three Months 


The Sunday School Times will contain, in addition to its 
wealth of lesson helps, special articles that can be of as great 
Service to your neighbor as they will be to you. 
your co-workers in church and Sunday-school (not forgetting 
the pastor) about these few, chosen from many that will appear? 








Will you tell 


A New Story by Ian Maclaren 
**From the Snare of the Fowler”’ 
Oom Paul at Utrecht 
William E. Gladstone at Hawarden 


Two of a Yankee Boy’s Interviews with Famous 
Christians, by Harry Steele Morrison 









and si 
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Personal Recollections of Edward Rowland Sill 


Péearline 








One of America’s greatest poets, by the late H. Clay Trumbull 


Three Queries Concerning Genesis 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher 


How to Conduct a Sunday-School Session 


By Marion Lawrance 


An article giving just the points that every Sunday-school superintendent 
wants to know, by one of the most successful superintendents of to-day. 


In the Heart of the Holy Land 


A continuation of the Jerusalem Sunday-school Pilgrimage 
Letters by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


For the next few weeks Mr. Trumbull’s letters will picture the life and 
scenes of the Saviour's own country. 
been of intense interest, just now the story of the most remarkable pil- 
grimage of modern times leads one throu 
remarkable land of all time. 





While the previous letters have 


h the very heart of the most 
saw the picturesque, the im- 

prem, the significant phases of Oriental life and places as he rode on 
orseback from Damascus to 

miles of history and precious me 

your fellow-workers. 


Jerusalem,—a marvelous 
- pe - 





A noted editor of a leading religious paper writes : 


‘“*Mr. Trumbull’s travel sketches grow constantly upon 
me. They are interesting in every line,—and more: 
book will be a glorious one.’’ 
As a subscriber you will have the benefit of these articles, 
The little blanks suggest an easy way to give others the same 


they show power. 
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Nelson’s 


Publish the 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


The Sunday School Times says: 
"Tt is the standard translation of the Bible for the 
English-speaking world.’’ fd . 
ext, Reference and Teachers’ Editions, prices 
from 35c to $18.00. 
Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue sent free. 








-DAY and HARVEST HOME 


SERVICES Samples, postpaid, 10 cents. 


1208 Washington St. 150 sth Ave. 
Chicago. 7 lol: pe 3 Rew York. 


DISTINCTIVELY 
Sos: §;, 808K GEMS OF SONG 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
ROYALTY PAID {2 arrange and popularize. 

Te 
SONG - POEMS CHICAGO, ILL. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_ 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, NW. 

IKE OTHER BELLS. 

LY MY ER ape Sricict mint ut 

CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS WHY. 


ELLS. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI | 


CHURCH BELLS asa'reats 


Best Su Co: and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


‘The most perfect highest class hells in . 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P. U., N. ¥. 
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High-class service between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Old Point, Richmond and 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis 


Direct line and low excursion rates to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


and the celebrated 
Mountain Resorts of the Virginiaz 
Stop-over privileges. 
Descriptive resort pamphlets, summer folders, and 
World's Fair literature on application at ticket offices 
of the ~peanaeee & Ohio Railway and connecting 


lines, or by a rescing 1. W. Fuller, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Washington, D. C. 








